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EARLY AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


Emily Brewster Frelinghuysen 


CURATOR GENERAL, N. 8., D. A. R. 


ROBABLY no greater or more im- 
Prroreant achievement has been 
accomplished toward arousing 
interest in our Early American homes 
than the building of the American 
Wing at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. The nucleus of 
this exhibition was a collection of old 
American furniture belonging to Eu- 
ene Bolles, of Boston, and presented 
y Mrs. Russell Sage to the Museum 
some eighteen years ago. Then, as 
this was added to and moved from 
place to place, through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de For- 
est a new building was erected to 
properly house and display the very 
complete and splendid collection. 
The exhibition is arranged on three 
floors. The top floor is what may be 
termed the Pilgrim Century, dating 
from our earliest settlers’ homes down 
to about 1725. There is a large 
main hall copied exactly from the ship 
meeting house at Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. This is raftered with old 
hand-hewn beams in a vaulted roof. 
Surrounding this are many small 
rooms with low ceilings and ancient 
wooden wainscoting and fireplaces. 


These rooms are variously furnished 
according to their uses; one or two 
with very large fireplaces, which 
were used as kitchens, sitting-room 
and dining-room combined. hers 
are as bedrooms. 

All the detail of this building and 
its furnishing has been carried out 
most accurately. Extreme care and 
much research has been given to 
making this correct. As we famil- 
iarize ourselves with these beautiful 
little rooms and their furniture we 
feel that even our Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan ancestors very soon learned to 
make themselves cozy and comfort- 
able in their new-found homes. 

Some pieces of furniture, of course, 
they brought with them. But they 
soon began to copy these pieces for 
themselves, using woods from our 
native forests, the value of which 
they had already learned in building 
and in finishing the interiors of their 
homes. The rooms were nearly all 
panelled, very little plaster being 
used. 

It is interesting to note that much 
information in regard to possessions 
of these more remote ancestors is 
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THE TRUSSES OF THE ROOF REPEAT THE STRUCTURE OF THE “OLD SHIP MEETING HOUSE,” HIGHAM, MASS., 
1681. The furniture is of the 1st period 


ined from old inventories and wills 

ept on file in the town halls or state- 
houses of our various Colonial towns 
and villages. The following adver- 
tisement of the Boston News Letter 
of April 28, 1712, gives an idea of 
some of the thriving business of the 
times: 


“This is to give notice that there is lately 
arrived here from England, George Leason, 
who with Thomas Webber of Boston, 
clothier, have set up a Calendar-Mill and 
Dye House in Cambridge Street, Boston, 
near the Bowling Green; where all gentlemen 
Merchants and others may have all sorts of 
Linnens, Callicoes, Stuffs or Silks Callendared 
—Prints all sorts of Linnens—all on very 
reasonable terms’ — 


As we leave the top floor and go 
down the staircase we find hanging 


— 


there two most interesting panorama 
engravings, one of New York City 
and harbor, advertised thus in the 
New England Courant of August 27, 
1722: 

“To be sold at the Picture Shop over 
against the Towne House in Boston an “Exact 
Prospect of the City of New York’ with all 
sorts of Prints and Maps lately come from 


London in frames or without by Will 
Price.” — 


and the other of Charleston, South 
Carolina. These give a most enter- 
taining impression of two already 
thriving and important cities and 
their commerce. 

The next floor finds us well started 
in the Eighteenth Century. The 
crudeness and simplicity of the early 
settlers have vanished. There are 
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rooms from New England, New 
York, Philadelphia, Virginia and 
Maryland, vieing with each other in 
architecture and furnishings of im- 
portance, beauty and dignity. This 
century of the great development of 
the arts of decoration and cabinet- 
making in England began to make its 
impression felt very shortly after- 
wards in this country, too. 

The Colonists had made their 
homes and fortunes here. They had 
severed their European ties. Travel- 
lers came from Europe and wrote 
home their impressions. One David 
Neal wrote from Boston (1720) to a 
friend in London: 


“The Conversation of this Town is as 
polite as in most of the Cities and Towns of 
England—many of their merchants have 
travelled in Europe ... so that a gentle- 
man from London could almost think himself 
at home in Boston when he observes the 


numbers of People, their Houses, their Furni- 
ture, their Tables, their Dress and Conver- 
sation.” — 


Many letters have been kept con- 
taining quaint and amusing orders 
written to England for carpets, china 
and furnishings. Our merchant ships 
were sailing to every port on the seas 
bringing home chinaware, silk and 
damasks from the East, as well as art 
treasures from Europe. 

All of this is evident in the com- 
fortable and luxurious rooms of the 
second floor of the American Wing. 
One highly decorated room is from 
‘““Marmion”, the home of a country 
gentleman in Virginia. He had 
travelled abroad visiting various pal- 
aces, and, coming home, decided to 
employ native workmen and repro 
duce what he had seen. The result 
was a charming room reminiscent of 


both English and Continental usage, 
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BALLROOM FROM ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, ABOUT 1793—From famous City Tavern kept by “minehost,” John Godsby, 
long frequented by distinguished statesmen en route to Mt. Vernon 


a little crude and with more atmos- 
phere of the New World than the 
Old. 

Some of the other rooms must have 
been done exactly from architects’ 
plans drawn in London and sent over 
here. Chippendale’s The Gentle- 
man’s and Cabinet Makers’ Director, 
was published about the middle of 
this century in England and must 
have been closely followed by many a 
promising young American architect. 

There is a ballroom from Alexan- 
dria with beautiful high backed wal- 
nut chairs set against the walls and a 
lovely little gallery for the musicians. 
We know from many letters that 
George Washington often attended 
balls here. 


Each room is more interesting than 
the last. A delightful sitting room 
from “Oriole”, Somerset County, 
Maryland, with wonderful old por- 
traits, brass sconces for candles by a 
fine fireplace, built-in shell cupboards 
and damask curtains, makes a room so 
beautiful and yet so homelike that we 
feel we could not do better than copy 
it for a living-room today. We 
might easily imagine a room like this 
in the home of Benjamin Franklin in 
Philadelphia—the home that he took 
so much thought for during his pro- 
longed visits in Europe and about 
which he wrote the following to his 
wife, in 1765: 


“My dear Debby. By Capt. Robinson 
you will receive a case. No new China was 
to be had that would match the Cup and 
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SHOWING DUNCAN PHYFE DINING TABLE AND CHAIRS—Arched openings from house in Baltimore 


Saucer you wrote for, but a Friend who had 
a set at the same time with me spared me the 
remains of his, which are now sent. In the 
case I returned Mr. Thos. Wharton's 
Woollen Gown, which he was so kind to 
lend me, and which was so comfortable a 
companion on my Winter Passage. Please 
to deliver it to him with my grateful Ack- 
nowledgements. The blue Mohair Stuff 
is for the Curtains of the Blue Chamber. 
The Fashion is to make one curtain only for 
Each Window. Hooks are sent to fix the 
Rails by at Top, so that they might be taken 
down on Occasion.” 


This floor, too, shows that America 
had great cabinetmakers of her own. 
In the room from Philadelphia we see 
a high and a low boy as well as a 
magnificent chest on chest, all by 
William Savery, a master of his art, 
of whom all lovers of the old in 
Pennsylvania are proud. 


Among the New England exhibits 
are several block-front chests and 
desks by John Goddard from Rhode 
Island. 

But before going into too great de- 
tail, let us descend another flight of 
stairs to the ground floor of the Mu- 
seum, which is the floor of the homes 
of the Early Republic. The stair- 
case leads us into a great banquet hall 
with table extended to seat a large 
company. Here much of the furni- 
ture is from the designs of the master 
craftsman Duncan Phyfe, of New 
York. Out of this hall v3 beauti- 


ful rooms with carved and ornament- 


ed arches over the doorways, and cor- 
respondingly graceful mantels and 
woodwork. 

Another small dining-room shows 
very strongly Sheraton influence. 
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REPRODUCTION OF KITCHEN USED AS SITTING ROOM—From Copen House, Topsfield, Mass., 1683 


Solidity and heaviness in furniture 
have given way to lightness and deli- 
cacy of design, and decoration is 
achieved by inlaid woods. 

In spite of the many years of the 
Revolution and the bitterness and 
suffering as a result, no sooner was 
the war over and the peace treaty 
signed than the old love of things 
from England returned, and fine 
china, glass and furniture began to 
be imported again. 

During the Revolution the revival 
of the Classic in architecture had be- 
come established in Europe, and, as 
Mr. Halsey says of our new nation, 
in his handbook of the American 
Wing: 


“Aside from the natural impulse to follow 
in the prevailing mode, a ready support of 
the new style came from its advertised rela- 


tion to Roman republican life. The found- 
ers of the Republic had looked to Rome for 
help and inspiration in creating the structure 
of the government and laws of the new 
United States.” 


In a handsome bedroom on this 
floor this classic influence is very 
plainly to be seen. This is the type 
of furniture which we usually call 
“Empire,” the best of it showing in- 
fluence brought from France after 
Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy and 
Egypt. 

Much dark mahogany furniture 
of this period, but not of Museum 
quality, is still to be found in old 
houses in the country today. And 
I cannot understand why, but the 
owner always insists on calling it 
““Colonial”—old it surely is and very 
often charming, but the days of the 
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ROOM FROM HAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Probably from original house described by Whittier in poem based on 
banishment of Eunice Cole (1662), reputed witch of Hampton 


ROOM FROM “MARMION,” KING GEORGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA—Original home of Fitzhugh Family 


HOUSE ERECTED SHORTLY BEFORE WAR OF 1812 


MARYLAND, 


ROOM FROM BALTIMORE 


ROOM FROM HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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Colonists had long gone by when 
heavy, much carved four-post beds 
were made, and which family tradi- 
tion so often says were occupied by 
some general or patriot during the 
Revolution. 

I am digressing, but this brings to 
my mind an amusing incident of 
family tradition against which it is 
always useless to argue. On an ex- 
cursion back into the country I found 
a very fine old inlaid sideboard. I 
made several calls, and the old lady 
finally confided to me that her father 
had told her the sideboard had been 
made by Sheraton about three hun- 
dred years ago in Holland! 

The Eagle was now adopted by us 
as our emblem and appeared on all 
the insignia of the new American 
Republic. In the banquet hall the 
Eagle is shown in some fine carved 
wooden wall sconces, holding can- 
dles, and again it appears 
overamirror or secretary desk. 
Enthusiastic decorators ap- 
plied it, and finding how 
mone it appealed to the 
popular mind, used it in every 
conceivable manner. 


When in our search today for 
antiques we come across the Eagle, 
peo surmounting some treasure, 
et us remember that it has been the 
emblem of our Great Republic for a 
century and a half, and that it still 
represents the will and courage of a 
mighty nation. 

The impression of the general 
effect of the arrangement of this ex- 
hibition creates in the mind of the 
visitor the atmosphere of the artistic 
taste and habits of our home-loving 
ancestors. 

In the character of their homes, 
their furniture and their utensils, we 
see utility combined with artistic 
taste. In a land where the artisan 
and the craftsman had to be them- 
selves, it is —— to note how 
often the productions they created 
were both cautiful and artistic. 

The patriotic Americans who 
treasure the memory of our forefathers 
can do no better today than to repro- 
duce in their homes tke 
t furniture and decorations 
I which have beensowell pre- 

1 served and arranged by the 

| builders of the American 
\\\\) Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


A MESSAGE 
from the PRESIDENT GENERAL 


. Time: January 1, 1927 
Resolve Piace: Wherever One Happens to be 


First; to really do my best this year of 1927 to live it as nearly right as I possibly can. 
I always resolve that, but I mean it more sincerely than ever as I stand upon the threshold 
of a new year. 


Second; that | will watch over the flag of my country and guard against its improper 
use and abuse on all possible occasions. 


Third; that I will let no one say in my presence that the Constitution of the 
United States is archaic and that those who wrote it could not possibly have the vision to 
enable them to provide against conditions one hundred and fifty years hence. I will 
make myself so conversant with the spirit and the letter of the Constitution that I will 
be able to prove to its detractors that every line and precept of that priceless document 
is as applicable to present-day needs as it was in 1787. 


Fourth; | resolve to take cognizance of the days that we, asa patriotic Society, should 
celebrate in spirit and in deed, and shall begin with the birthday of Benjamin Franklin 
on January 17th, which our own Congress voted to observe. And I shall furthermore 
pay reverent heed to the birthdays of important historical events and teach the children 
about me to revere the men and the events. 


Hitth; to pay my dues promptly, and not only that, but to remind the members 
in my chapter who are in the habit of being delinquent that dues are payable January first. 


®ixth; that I will bring in at least two new members this year and thus strengthen, 
by that many links, this great chain of activity. 


Seventh; that I will either take myself, or cause to be taken and paid for, one chair in 
Constitution Hall. 


€ighth; that I will subscribe for the Magazine if, perchance, I am not already a sub- 
scriber. If I am, I will pledge myself to get at least one new subscription this year. 
I will defend the Magazine when others disparage it; I will point out its features of 
excellence, its constant improvement and the necessity of its careful perusal each month 
by Daughters who wish to keep in close touch with the activities of this great Society. 


HRinth; to so familiarize myself with the many and splendid activities of my Society 
that when the curious ones and the scoffers say, “What do the Daughters do?” I shall be 
able to so intelligently and convincingly enumerate the good works that the next ques- 
tion will be, “What don’t the Daughters do?” 


Tenth; that I will pledge my unswerving loyalty throughout this year to my leaders— 
Chapter, State, and National. I will offer only constructive criticism and will not wil- 
fully obstruct any move that is sponsored by an intelligent majority, even if I do not 
happen to approve of it. In other words, I will try my best to consider at all times what 
is the greatest good for the greatest number. 


Eleventh; and last, but not least, I furthermore resolve not only to make, but to keep 
these resolutions all during this year of grace, 1927. 
GRACE H. BROSSEAU, 
President General. 
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THE PARKERS OF 


NORTHERN NECK 
by 


Mary Mayo Crenshaw 


HE Parkers of England, with 

distinguished naval service rec- 

ords, progenitors of the Vir- 
ginia branch, were, according to 
Burke, originally descended from a 
Norman knight, De Parkere. After 
the death of King 
Charles I, in 1649, 
many cavalier families 
came to Virginia and 
settled on the Eastern 
Shore and what is 
called “the Northern 
Neck” of Virginia. 

Two Parkers, broth- 
ers, Thomas and 
George, took up land, 
the former in the Isle 
of Wight County and 
the latter in Accomac, 
in 1650. Thomas called his seat Mac- 
clesfield, as they were descended from 
that family, and the name of the estate 
has been handed down from father 
to son. 

Dr. Alexander Hyde Parker, grand- 
son of' George Parker (who settled 
in Accomac) moved to Tappahan- 
nock, Essex County, in 1732 and was 
long a prominent physician. His 
wife was Susannah Harwar of the 
same county. Dr. Parker died in 
1751 and his will, dated December 2, 
1750 and proved November 19, 1751, 


1 Mrs. Rebecca Shippen Parker, also a descendant 
of Capt. George Parker, Gent. of Accomac, writing in 
the Vir. Hist. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vol. 6, p. 413, 
says: “The family seat in England I believe to be “Park 
Hall” in Staffordshire, descendants of the Earls of Morley 
and Monteagle; same family as the Earls of Maccles- 
field.” Capt. George Parker's will is recorded. He was 
~ Sheriff, Major, Commissioner of both Accomac 
and Northampton. 


Pather. 


named his wife Susannah, and his 
three sons: Richard, Alexander and 
William. His two “intimate friends,” 
King Carter and John Tayloe, of 
Mount Airy, were the executors. 

In 1812-14 Admiral Warren and 
Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn bombarded Tap- 
pahannock. They 
went to the Dainger- 
field-Ritchie vault 
(where Dr. Parker was 
buried) and scattered 
the ashes to desecrate 
the memory of Archi- 
bald Ritchie. A silver 
plate from Parker’s 
coffin, bearing his name 
and coat of arms was 
found afterward. Ad- 
miral Cockburn also burned “Law- 
field,” the home of Judge Richard 
Parker, Dr. Parker's son. 

This Richard Parker was born in 
1729 and died in 1813. He studied 
for the bar and became a lawyer of 
repute. He was King’s Counsel for 
Westmoreland County but took an 
active stand for Colonial rights. In 
1775-76 he was a member of the 
Westmoreland County Committee of 
Safety. (William and Mary Quar- 
terly, Vol. 250.) 

Call's Virginia Reports, Vol. 4, 
says of Parker: “He was an ardent 
friend of the Revolution and during 
his whole life was devoted to liberty. 
As a lawyer he was learned, as a 
judge upright, collected and discreet, 
as a man amiable, polite, sprightly 
and agreeable.” His brother-in-law, 
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Landon Carter, of Sabine Hall, said of 
him: “He was the wisest man I ever 
knew.” (Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Vol. VI, No. 1, page 87.) 

Richard Parker presided at the first 
patriotic meeting held in this coun- 
try, which was at Leedstown, Vir- 
ginia (on the Rappahannock River) 
February 27, 1766. This antedated 
the Declaration of Independence more 
than ten years and a similar meeting 
at Mecklenburg, North Carolina, by 
more than nine years. The fa- 
mous “Westmoreland Resolutions” 
adopted were drawn up by Richard 
Henry Lee. A marble tablet hangs in 
the Westmoreland County Court 
House, with the names of the signers 
carved upon it, that of Richard Parker 
beingone. His portrait hangs near by. 
He was one of the first five judges ap- 
pointed in Virginia after the Revolu- 
tion, being elected a judge of the 
General Court on January 4, 1788, an 
office which he held until his death 
in 1813. (Virginia Historical Maga- 
zine, Vol. VI.) 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Col. William Beale, of Richmond 
County, Virginia, and his wife, Ann 
Harwar. Her sister, Frances, mar- 
ried Landon Carter. There are still 
several Beale portraits hanging at 
the Carter seat, “Sabine Hall.” 

Elizabeth Beale Parker’s ancestry 

oes back as follows: Col. Thomas 
le, member of the King’s Council, 
was born in England before 1626. He 
was appointed to the Council in 
1662. He married Alice, probably a 
widow, and had a son, Captain 
Thomas Beale Jr. (born 1647, d. 
1679), of Chestnut Hill, in the present 
Richmond County, where his tomb 
still stands. He married Ann, daugh- 
ter of William Gooch, also a member 


of the Council. Their son, Thomas 
Beale, 3rd, also of Chestnut Hill, 
was born Jan. 29, 1675, and died 
1729. This Thomas married Eliza- 
beth Taverner, daughter of Captain 
John Taverner. Their son, William 
Beale, of Richmond County, married, 
in 1729, Ann Harwar, and died in 
1778. He was the father of Eliza- 
beth Parker. The Beales were active 
in the Revolution. General Richard 
Turberville Beale, a distinguished 
Confederate Cavalry General, was of 
this family. (See Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Vol. VI, p. 87, and Vol. 
XXXII, pp. 51-53, William and Mary 
Quarterly, Vol. V, pp. 110, 111, Stan- 
ard’s “Colonial Virginia Register.”’) 

Judge Richard Parker and his wife, 
Elizabeth, left eight children, four of 
whom distinguished themselves in 
the Revolution. Issue: (a) Richard, 
Jr.; (b) Alexander, (c) Thomas, (d) 
William Harwar, (e) John, and daugh- 
ters, (f) Frances, who married General 
John Blackwell, (g) Elizabeth, who 
married Leroy Daingerfield, and (h) 
Anne Harwar, who married James 
Sparks, of Southampton County. 

(a) Richard Parker, second of the 
name, was born about 1752, entered 
the army in 1776, was captain and 
major of the Sixth Va. Regt., and 
served at Trenton, Brandywine, 
Princeton, Germantown, and other 
battles. He particularly distinguished 
himself at Trenton, where he held 
a bridge. General Washington said, 
“You will understand, Captain Par- 
ker, that this bridge is to be defended 
to the last extremity.” 

“Sir,” replied Parker, “we intend 
to sleep upon it.” (Virginia Hist. 
Register). He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Colonel of the First Va. 
Regt. and was killed in the trenches 
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at the defense of 
Charleston. 

(b) Alexander, 
second son of Judge 
Richard and Eliza- 
beth Parker, also 
covered his name 
with glory. He was 
appointed ensign 
2nd. Va. Regt.,Con- 
tinental Line, Sep- 
tember 22, 1775; 
second lieut. Jan. 


Top—JUDGE RICHARD PARK- 
ER, 1ST, OF WESTMORELAND 
CO. Born 1729—died 1813. (From 
miniature owned by Mrs. Lucy 
Daingerfield De Bell, his descendant.) 


Left—JUDGE RICHARD 
ELLIOTT PARKER (Second Judge 
Richard Parker). Born 1783, died 
1840. (From portrait in possession 
of his descendant, Mr. Richard Parker 
Crenshaw, of Washi ) 


24,1776; First Lieut. 
Dec. 25,1776. Cap- 
tain, June 1, 1777; 
was captured at 
Charleston, May 12, 
1780, and after his 


release served to the 
end of the war. 
Later he again en- 
tered the army and 
was commissioned 
colonel 5th Inf. U. 
S. A., May 3, 1808, 
resigning Dec. 31, 
1809. (See Hammer- 
sly’s Register, 1779- 
1879.)Lee’s Memoirs 
give full credit to 
Alexander Parker 


Right—ELIZABETH FOUSHEE, 

WIFE OF JUDGE RICHARD 

PARKER, 2D. (From portrait in the 

possession of Mr. Richard ae 

Crenshaw, of Washington, a de- 
scendant.) 


Botom—JUDGE RICHARD 
PARKER,3D. Born 1810, died 1863. 


for saving Wayne’s 
army from an Indian 
attack in Georgia. 
During the War of 
1812 he was Major- 
General of Virginia 
Militia. He married 
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the widow Redman and lived on his 
plantation, “Ellersly” (since burned), 
in Westmoreland County. General 
Parker was an original member of the 
Cincinnati. He left three children, 
Henry, who married Miss Cox, 
Maria, who married John Waller 
Jones, and Harriet, who died single. 


Right—-SARA JAY BOGARDUS, DAUGHTER OF GENERAL 
ROBERT BOGARDUS OF NEW YORK, AND WIFE OF COM- 
MODORE FOXHALL ALEXANDER PARKER, SENIOR 

(From ivory ture in the p of Miss Marian Harwar 
Parker, of Washington, D. C., a descendant.) 


Bottom—COMMODORE FOXHALL ALEXANDER PARKER, 
SENIOR—Born about 1788, died 1857 
(From miniat in p ion of his descendant, Mr. Thornton 
Parker of Washington.) 


Another of these 
distinguished 
brothers was (c) 
Thomas Parker. 
He was appointed 
1st Lieut., 9th. Va. 
Regt. July 4, 1776; 
captain, 3rd. Va. 
April, 1778; trans- 
ferred to 5th. Va. 
Feb. 12, 1778, and 
served to the close 
of the Revolution. 
On Jan.8, 1799, he 
was commissioned 
Colonel 12th. Inf. 
U.S.A., promoted 
to Brigadier Gen- 
eral March 12, 
1813. He served 
gallantly through- 
out the War of 
1812, and resigned 
Nov. 1, 1814. He 
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died Jan. 24, 1820, 
at “The Retreat” 
the beautiful home 
which he had built 
(still standing in 
Clark County). 

General Thomas 
Parker was also a 
member of the Cin- 
cinnati. He mar- 
ried Sallie Opie. 
They had only one 
child, Eliza, who 
became the wife of 
GeneralArmistead 
Mason. She died 
early in life, leaving 
no issue. General 
Parker willed his 
estate, “The Re- 
treat” to his favor- 
ite nephew, Judge 
Richard Elliott 
Parker. 


(d) William Harwar Parker, b. 
Jan. 13, 1759, d. Dec. 1815, son of 
Judge Richard and Elizabeth, held a 
record for patriotic service in line 
with his brothers. He served in the 
Revolution as lieutenant and captain 
in the Virginia State Navy, 1776-80. 
He commanded The Tempest during 
the Revolutionary War. (See Vir- 
ginia Hist. Reg.; also Va. Mag. Hist. 


t—MARY GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, FIRST WIFE OF 
MMODORE FOXHALL ALEXANDER PARKER, JR.—From 
daguerreotype in possession of Miss Marion Harwar Parker, her 
descendant 
Bottom—COMMODORE FOXHALL ALEXANDER 
PARKER, JR. Born 1821, died 1879 
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and Biog., Vol. VI, p. 195.) After 
the war he resigned from the Navy 
and returned to his plantation, “Rock 
Spring,” in Westmoreland County. 
He married Mary Sturman, daughter 
of Foxhall Sturman and Hannah 
Chilton. General R. H. Chilton, 
U. S. Army, later on General Lee’s 
staff in the Confederate Army, was 
of this family. 

Foxhall Sturman was a son of Wil- 
liam Sturman, distinguished attorney 
and King’s Counsel, and his wife, 
Sarah Elliott. Sarah Elliott was a 
first cousin of Jane Butler (the first 
wife of Augustine Washington), pre- 
decessor to Mary Ball, their mothers, 
Sarah Foxhall and Mary Foxhall, 
having been sisters. Papers in the 
Parker family show that Mary Stur- 
man was descended from the emi- 
grant, Richard Lee, through his 
daughter, Ann Youell. 

Unlike his brothers, Thomas and 
Alexander, William Harwar Parker 
refused to join the Cincinnati, think- 
ing it undemocratic. His brother, 
Richard, would have been eligible, 
but, as has been seen, he was killed 
in 1780. All four brothers were 
awarded land grants for Revolution- 
ary service, that of Richard, deceased, 
going to the children of his brother, 
Alexander. 

(e) John Parker, a fifth brother, son 
of Judge Richard and Elizabeth, was 
drowned in the Potomac, date un- 
known. He married Elizabeth Muse 
and left two sons, Thomas and John 
Alexander Parker, of Tappahannock, 
who was U. S. Minister to the Sand- 
wich Islands. This completes the 
story of the sons of Judge Richard 
Parker, Ist. 

William Harwar Parker and Mary, 
his wife had issue: (a) Foxhall Alex- 


ander, (b) Richard Elliott, (c) William 
Chilton, (d) Juliet, m. her cousin, 
Leroy Daingerfield. 

(a) Foxhall Alexander Parker, Sr., 
b. at Rock Spring, 1789, d. Nov. 23, 
1857, called in the family “the first 
Commodore” had an eventful his- 
tory. He was appointed midship- 
man U.S. N. Jan. 1, 1808; was cap- 
tured at sea during the War of 1812; 
commissioned Lieut. March 9, 1813, 
Commander, March 3, 1825, and 
Captain March 3, 1835. Before his 
death he rose to the rank of 
Commodore—then the highest rank 
in the Navy. He commanded the 
famous frigate Constitution, “Old 
Ironsides.”” He was in command of 
the American East India Squadron in 
the Orient at the same time 1848-49, 
that his cousin, Admiral Sir William 
Parker, commanded the British 
Squadron there. 

On his return to America Parker 
was detailed to command the Boston 
Navy Yard. While serving in that 
capacity, the German Confederation 
asked for the services of an American 
naval officer to found a Navy. Secre- 
tary of the Navy, James Y. Mason, a 
personal friend, in December, 1848, 
appointed Commodore Parker. 

The American Commodore set to 
work diligently at his task of expand- 
ing into an effective fleet the single 
man-of-war and few small ships then 
in commission in the German Con- 
federation. So ably did he accom- 
plish his task that he was offered the 
supreme command of the new Ger- 
man navy with liberal salary and per- 
The Commodore declined 
the flattering offer and returned to 
America. 

He married, in 1815, Sara, daughter 
of General Robert Bogardus, of New 
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York City, b. May 22, 1771, d. 1841, 
one of the best known lawyers of his 
day, and a Colonel of the 41st Regi- 
ment of Infantry (Regulars) during 
the War of 1812. General Bogardus 
was a descendant of Dominie Ever- 
ardus Bogardus, of Trinity Church, 
New York, and his wife, Anneke 
Jans. 

Commodore Parker (1st) and Sara 
Jay Bogardus had eight children; 
Robert Bogardus, Foxhall Alexander 
Jr., William Harwar, 2nd, Richard 
LeRoy, Daingerfield, Mary Jay, Oc- 
tavia, and Virginia Adela. 

(b) Richard Elliott Parker, brother 
of the above, and son of William 
Harwar and Mary Sturman Parker, 
was born in Westmoreland County 
Dec. 27, 1783, and died Sept. 9, 1840. 
He was a distinguished lawyer, first 
representing his country in the Legis- 
lature, and at the beginning of the 
War of 1812 was Colonel of 35th. 
Va. Regt. Militia. As commander 
of most of the militia defending the 
Northern Neck from British attacks, 
he rendered, in 1813-14, very active 
and valuable service. 

After the war Richard Elliott Par- 
ker resumed the practice of law, and 
on July 26, 1817, was elected Judge 
of the General Court, thus becoming 
the second Judge Richard Parker. 
On December 12, 1836, Judge Parker 
was elected U. S. Senator hal Vir- 
ginia, but resigned March 4, 1837, to 
accept a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of the 
State. He refused the cabinet office 
of Attorney General offered him by 
President Van Buren. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dr. William Foushee, of Richmond, 
and his wife, Elizabeth Harmondson, 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


Dr. Foushee was a distinguished sur- 
geon in the Revolution, and after- 
wards one of the most prominent 
citizens of Richmond, where a street 
is named after him. Dr. Foushee’s 
three beautiful daughters were called 
“The Three Graces.” Isabella mar- 
ried the famous Thomas Ritchie, 
called ““The Napoleon of the Press” 
(son of Archibald Ritchie, patriot of 
Westmoreland). She had four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Isabella Harrison, of Bran- 
don, Mrs. Margaret Stone, of Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Charlotte Giddings, of 
Baltimore, and Miss Jennie Ritchie, 
of Brandon. The two others mar- 
ried brothers, Elizabeth Foushee 
matrying, as has been seen, Judge 
Richard E. Parker, and Margaret 
marrying Judge Parker’s brother, 
William Chilton Parker. No issue. 
Judge Parker and Elizabeth left one 
son, Richard Parker (the third Judge 
Richard), and five daughters, Mary, 
who married General John S$. Mill- 
son, of Norfolk, no issue; Charlotte, 
who married Dr. William McCor- 
mick, of Winchester, issue; and Eliza- 
beth, who married Augustus Pember- 
ton Crenshaw, of “The Glebe”, 
Charles City Co., Va., whose grand- 
father, General Thomas Pemberton, of 
Virginia, had been an original mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati, with Alexander 
and Thomas Parker, and their cousin, 
Col. Josiah Parker, of Macclesfield. 
Of Judge Richard Elliott Parker’s 
son, the third Judge Richard Parker, 
more will be given later. 
(c) The third and last son of Wil- 
liam Harwar Parker and his wife, 
Mary Sturman, was William Chilton 
Parker. He entered the army when 
very young and served through the 
War of 1812, resigning at the con- 
clusion of the war to study law. He 
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married, as has been seen, Ist, Mar- 
garet Foushee, second, Eliza Sparks, 

is cousin. William Chilton Parker 
had one son, Eustace St. Pierre, who 
died, unmarried, in Mexico in 1861, 
while on his way to join the Con- 
federate Army; and two daughters, 
Hester and Juliet, both of whom died 
young. 

(d) Juliet Octavia, only daughter 
of William Harwar Parker, married 
her first cousin, Leroy Daingerfield, 
Jr., son of her aunt, Elizabeth Parker 
(daughter of the first Judge Richard) 
and her husband, Leroy Daingerfield. 
In the Revolution, Col. William 
Daingerfield, of this family, was one of 
the first seven colonels commissioned 
by Washington. The children of 
Leroy Daingerfield and Juliet Parker 
were: 1. Major Foxhall Alexander 
Parker, of Lexington, Kentucky; John 
Daingerfield, of Virginia; Judge Wil- 
liam Daingerfield, Supreme Court of 
California; Leroy Daingerfield, of Vir- 
ginia; Sarah Daingerfield, who mar- 
ried James R. Keene, of New York 
(son, Foxhall Keene); Belle, who mar- 
ried Rev. Mr. Mason; and Mary and 
Juliet, who did not marry. This 
completes the children of William 
Harwar Parker and Mary Sturman. 

The children of Commodore Fox- 
hall Alexander Parker, son of William 
Harwar P. and Mary Sturman were: 
daughters, Mary Jay, m. Dr. Wm. 
Heath Eldridge, son of John Rolfe 
Bolling Eldridge, descendant of Poca- 
hontas, and had one son, Lt. Wm. 
Heath Eldridge, Jr., 1st. Lt. U. S. 
10th. Inf., killed in battle in Philip- 
pines. Virginia, m. Ist. Dr. Vaugn 
Smith, 2nd. Peter Wainwright, no 
issue: sons: (a) Robert Bogardus, grad- 
uated at West Point in 1841, appt. 
Lt. Fourth Inf. U.S. A., served with 


his regiment in Florida War and died 
in 1842. (b) Foxhall Alexander Jr., 
entered the Navy in 1837, and, like 
his father, rose to the rank of Com- 
modore. He was born Aug. 5, 1821, 
was appointed midshipman U. S. 
Navy, July 25, 1837; Lieut. Sept. 24, 
1850, Commander, July 16, 1862; 
Captain July 25, 1866; and Commo- 
dore, Nov. 25, 1872. At the time 
that his father was constructing the 
German Navy, Foxhall, Jr., was 
navigation officer of the Frigate St. 
Lawrence, on duty in the Orient. 
He served with distinction in the 
United States Navy through the 
Civil War, and died June 10, 1879, 
while Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. He was the author of 
numerous text books on nautical 
subjects. Foxhall A. Parker, Jr., mar- 
ried, first, Mary Green, of Rhode 
Island, 2nd, Annie Mallory, and 3rd, 
Carrie Donaldson, of Maryland. 

(c) William Harwar Parker, 2nd, 
son of Commodore Foxhall Parker, 
Sr., and Sara Jay Bogardus, born Oct. 
8, 1826, died Dec. 30, 1896. He was 
appointed midshipman, U. S. N., 
Oct. 19, 1841; Master, March Ist, 
1855; Lieut. Sept. 14, 1861. He re- 
signed in 1861, to enter the Confed- 
erate States Navy as Lieut..Com- 
mander, and served with much gal- 
lantry until the close of the war. At 
that time he was Commandant of the 
schoolship Patrick Henry, the naval 
school of the Confederacy. Capt. 
Parker married Margaret Griffin 
Moseley, daughter of Burwell Mose- 
ley, of Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia. No issue. 

(d) Richard Leroy Parker, son of 
Commodore Parker, Sr., and Sara Bo- 
gardus, was a Master in the U. S. 
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Volunteer Navy. He died in serv- 
ice, 1861-62. 

Archibald Daingerfield Parker was 
commissioned second Lieut. 3rd. Inf., 
U. S. A. April 26, 1861; Captain, 
Oct. 20, 1863; Major 9th. Inf. April 
14, 1884; and Lieut.-Col. 20th. Inf. 
May 15, 1889; Colonel 18th. Inf. 
1894. He was retired with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, U. S. A. He 
rendered active and efficient service 
during the Civil War and in subse- 
quent Indian fighting on the plains 
where Buffalo Bill was his scout for 
two years. He was brevetted Major 
July 2, 1863 for gallantry at Gettys- 
burg, where he was wounded. He 
married Amelia Nesbitt, of Philadel- 
phia. No issue. 

Judge Richard Parker, of Winches- 
ter, Virginia, fourth in generation of 
the name, and third Judge Richard 
Parker, was the only son of Judge 
Richard Elliott Parker, and Mary 
Sturman, was born in Richmond, 
October 22, 1810, d. Nov. 10, 1893, 
was elected to Congress in 1849, and 
while serving in that body was elected 
Judge of the General Court. He 
tried John Brown and was applauded 
by friends and foes for his impartial- 
ity, firmness and courage. He mar- 
ried Evelina Tucker Moss, of Clark 
County, Virginia. No issue. 

Col. Josiah Parker, of Macclesfield, 
Isle of Wight, Virginia, a cousin of 


& 


Judge Richard Parker, upheld the 
family tradition. In 1775 he was a 
member of the County Commission 
of Safety. Member Va. Conven- 
tions of March, July and Dec. 1775; 
M4jj. Fifth Va. Regt. Prom. Lt. Col. 
July 28, 1777, full Col. April 1, 1778. 
Col. Parker greatly distinguished him- 
self at Trenton where he was ac- 
corded the honor of receiving the 
sword of Col. Ralle. Appears in the 
noted picture by Trumbull, “Capture 
of the Hessians at Trenton,” now in 
Art Gallery at Yale, in which he was 
painted from life. At Princeton his 
conduct caused Washington to say 
“Parker, you have gained more honor 
today.” After retirement from Con- 
tinental Service was commissioned 
by Jefferson to take command of all 
militia on south side of James River, 
which he held until close of war. 
Original member of Cincinnati, in 
1786 naval officer at Portsmouth 
under State Govt., Member House 
Delegates 1780-81. 

Thomas Parker of the Accomac 
branch, cousin of the above, and 
Judge Richard Parker, was b. Jan. 8, 
1757; m. Elizabeth Andrews. Was 
ensign 2nd. Va. Regt. Jan. 4, 1777; 
Lt. Oct. 13, 1777; wounded and cap- 
tured at Savannah, exchanged Dec. 
22, 1780; served to close of war. 
Died Dec. 1819. 
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STUDIO OF JOHN WARD DUNSMORE 
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DUNSMORE'’S EPIC OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION~Paar 1 


by 


Florence Seville Berryman 


HE beauty and accuracy of the 
| paintings of the American 
Revolution by John Ward 
Dunsmore are the inevitable result 
of his painstaking methods. Super- 
imposed upon his thorough technical 
knowledge of painting, and half a 
century of experience, is his lifelong 
habit of continuous research. After 
deciding upon his subject, he first 
passes many weeks, sometimes six 
months, in familiarizing himself with 
every phase of it: he acquaints him- 
self with every personage concerned, 
and is especially interested in original 
sources of information, such as old 
letters from Revolutionary soldiers 
and diaries kept during the war, 
which were subsequently published. 
He explained his preference for such 
sources, as harboring little side issues 
essential to his work, which the his- 
torian has considered of too slight a 
value to publish. ‘These curious 
bits and surprising facts,” he said, 
“help to give the intimate insight into 
character, time and place, so neces- 
sary to a proper handling of the sub- 
ject.” 

“I go frequently to Mount Ver- 
non,” he continued, ‘‘and I always 
visit and sketch the scenes where my 
subjects are located. I spent a Christ- 
mas week at Valley Forge, a week at 
Yorktown; I caught the last snow, 
one spring, on the battlefield at 
Princeton; and I painted and meas- 
ured Independence Hall, even to the 
window-sash mouldings. I studied 
the Old North Church from the 


point in Charlestown where Paul 
Revere landed from his boat and 
found the horse ready for his mem- 
orable ride on that never-to-be- 
forgotten moonlight night in April, 
75; and I painted part of the Con- 
ference with General Sir Guy Carle- 
ton in the room where that event 
occurred at Dobbs Ferry.” 

After he has completed his re- 
search for a single picture and made 
studies and sketches in the open, he 
engages living models, selecting those 
who resemble as far as possible the 
characters in the scene. These 
models are then dressed in uniforms 
or costumes of the period, and the 
scenes are painted from “life,” as it 
were. This final painting is done in 
Mr. Dunsmore’s studio, Soe it is not 
possible to produce such complicated 
subjects out of doors. 

A note of perfection which the 
average person might overlook in 
Mr. Dunsmore’s paintings is the abso- 
lute authenticity of his costumes and 
uniforms. He has made a thorough 
study of those, both British and 
American, worn during the Revolu- 
tionary War, not only the official 
uniforms of all the different troops, 
but even the makeshifts resorted to 
during the various campaigns; and the 
latter were many, alas for the tragic 
poverty of the Continental Army. 
For the past forty years Mr. Duns- 
more has acquired, as well as studied, 
examples of wearing apparel of the 
early periods of our country, with 
the result that his collection of 18th 
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LAFAYETTE AND WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE (HEADQUARTERS) 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


Century Costumes and Uniforms is 
said to be the largest private collec- 
tion of its type in the country, in- 
cluding not only clothing, but also 
weapons, implements and innumer- 
able other miscellaneous properties of 
that far-gone period. This collection 
renders his studio a museum as well 
as a workshop. 

In addition to the actual articles, 
his extensive records, containing inti- 
mate and unusual facts pertaining to 
the Revolutionary period, make Mr. 
Dunsmore one of the foremost author- 
ities on this subject in the country, 
and his opinions are constantly con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Dunsmore’s devotion to the 
subject of the Revolutionary War 
period extends even to his hours of 


recreation. Where most men indulge 
in golf, riding and the myriad other 
popular pastimes this artist, in com- 
pany with congenial associates from 
the New York Historical Society, 
obtains his exercise in hard labor 
with pick and shovel. 

“Our little group has for years 
spent one day each week, and such 
vacation time as we can take, in 
excavating the sites of Revolution- 
ary War camps,” he said. ““We have 
found a mass of military equipment— 
buttons, badges, buckles and an end- 
less variety of objects discarded by 
officers and soldiers. These buttons 
and badges are numbered, and so we 
locate the regiments that occupied 
the camps. 

“Among the buttons found in the 
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DEFENSE OF FORT WASHINGTON, N. Y., 1776 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


vicinity of West Point,” he con- 
tinued, “is one of the Continental 
Artillery, on which appears the Con- 
tinental Flag (the thirteen stripes 
with the Union Jack in the Canton, 
commonly known as the Cambridge 
Flag). These buttons were worn to 
the very end of the war, in 1783. 
This is the same design as used on the 
flags flown at Ticonderoga, at Sara- 
toga, and as that made at Fort Stan- 
wix, although tradition has led many 
to believe the stars were on the latter. 
There is not a vestige of documentary 
a that there were stars on that 
ag, but a great deal of definite state- 
ment from those present, to the con- 
trary.” 
The intellectual satisfaction of the 
archeologist in unearthing valuable 


remains of a past era, congenial com- 
panionship and beneficial exercise are 
the only rewards attendant upon 
the group’s systematic excavation of 
these camp sites. Objects found are 
tabulated and presented to local mu- 
seums for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. Dunsmore has been criticised 
by exponents of “art for its own sake” 
and similar theories, for painting so 
much detail in his uniforms. But 
these adverse critics seem to overlook 
the fact that he is producing some- 
thing more than beautiful pictures. 
He is making an historical record, as 
truthful as painstaking research can 
render it. 

“Some day,” he declared, “this full 
amount of detail may prove valuable 
to others who do not want to make 
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MOLL PITCHER AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


the long research to find it out. [| 
suppose it is my full knowledge of the 
details of equipment that leads me to 
express so much.” 

As a matter of fact, modern tend- 
encies in art and present-day exhibi- 
tions do not really encourage work of 
the type of Mr. Dunsmore’s war 
paintings. Such work is often re- 
garded as “old-fashioned” or “‘illus- 
trative” by those who have become 
enamoured of pure design, radical- 
ism African sculpture and all the 
“ists” and “isms” which prevail to- 
day in such numbers that the honest 
critic does not pretend to know the 
ultimate goal of modern art. 

But r. Dunsmore believes 
wholeheartedly (as does also the 
writer) in the importance of his type 


of work, especially for coming genera- 
tions. And it has incalculable value 
in the Americanization of our foreign 
population; for patriotism is an emo 
tion, not an intellectual reaction, and 
nothing so arouses the emotions as 
persons, things and situations seen, 
or material representations of them. 
It is a rare orator, indeed, who can, by 
the power of his words alone, move 
his audience to tears. But hundreds 
weep over a pathetic situation in a 
photoplay. 

However, Mr. Dunsmore has been 
the recipient of numerous honors, 
among which his election some years 
ago as an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design would alone be 
ample assurance of the admiration 
with which his work is regarded by 
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THE BATTLE OF SPRINGFIELD, N. J. (GIVE ‘EM WATTS, BOYS) 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


his fellow-artists. It is interesting 
to recall that the work chosen by the 
Jury of Selection to represent Mr. 
Dunsmore in the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of the Academy last winter 
was one of his series of Revolution- 
ary War paintings. It was repro- 
duced as a frontispiece for the Jan- 
uary, 1925, number of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Dunsmore works in other 
media besides oil. He employs water 
color with happy results, but con- 
fines it to simpler subjects than his- 
torical paintings. He is now Presi- 
dent of the American Water Color 
Society of New York. He received 
a bronze medal in 1881 for his large 
painting, “Macbeth,” the principal 


figure of which had been painted from 
Tomaso Salvini, an internationally 
famous tragedian and stage hero of his 
generation. 

Mr. Dunsmore’s painting “The 
Music Room” was awarded the 
William T. Evans prize at the Salma- 
gundi Club in 1914. He happens 
now to be Vice-President of that or- 
ganization. He is also President of 
the American Fine Arts Society, 
Secretary of The Artists’ Fund So- 
ciety, and a delegate to the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York. Last year 
he was Director of the National 
Academy’s Centennial Exhibition. 

Representation in permanent col- 
lections of museums of art, libraries 
and other public institutions, is per- 
haps the greatest distinction that 
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CONFERENCE TO ARRANGE FOR THE EVACUATION OF NEW YORK. DOBBS FERRY, 1783. Washington, 
Sir Guy Carleton and their Staffs) 


Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


can come to an artist. 
John Ward Dunsmore are included 
in the permanent collections of the 
National Academy of Design, the 
New York Historical Society, and the 
Salmagundi Club of New York City; 
in the Cincinnati Museum of Art 
and The Mechanics’ Institute of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Lassell Semi- 
nary of Auburndale, Mass., and in 
The Wagnalls Memorial Library of 
Lithopolis, Ohio, wherein an entire 
room has been exclusively devoted to 
his work. One of Mr. Dunsmore’s 
recent portraits is of Dr. A. W. Wag- 
nalls, President of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, publishers of the 
Literary Digest and of the Standard 
Dictionary. 


by 


It is not, perhaps, over-fanciful for 
one to attribute something of the 
verve in these paintings of the Revo- 
lutionary War to the fact that the 
artist comes of fighting stock (his 
great-grandfather having been a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, and his grand- 
father of the War of 1812) and he 
himself participated actively in the 
World War. He was a member of 
the Veteran Corps of Artillery, and 
engaged in field service on the Aque- 
duct in 1917, after which he became 
a member of the Ninth Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Subsequently he served 
for two years and a half with the 
regular army at U. S. Army General 
Hospital No. 5 and at U. S. Army 
General Hospital No. 41 in the ca- 
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pacity of Major, in charge of Red 
Cross activities. 

In studying John Ward Duns 
more’s paintings, one will notice that 
they are intensely realistic. Much 
as he loves to produce vivid, colorful 

aintings such as one sees in his 
brilliant hunting scenes, and those of 
18th century social life, he uses a 
colder palette on his battle pictures. 
“There is nothing ‘pretty’ about a 
battle,” he declared; “it is usually 
very smoky, so that even highly col- 
ored things are greyed.” 

The smoky atmosphere is apparent 
in the battle’ paintings illustrated 
here; “Defense of Fort Washington, 
New York, in 1776”; ““Moll Pitcher”; 
and “The Battle of Springfield, New 
Jersey, in 1780.” 


VALLEY FORGE—WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT THE KNOX ARTILLERY CAMP 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


“The Defense of Fort Washing- 
ton” illustrates one of the lesser 
tragedies of the Revolution. This 
fort was assaulted in November,”76, 
by the British under General Mat- 
thews and Lords Cornwallis and 
Percy, and the Hessians under Gen- 
eral Knyphausen. It was defended 
by Col. Magaw and 2,967 Americans. 
The fort was surrendered after sharp 
fighting had revealed the hopelessness 
of the situation, and all Americans 
were made prisoners if not among the 
53 killed and nearly a hundred 
wounded. But the enemies’ losses 
in killed and wounded were more 
than five times greater. 

An impressive exposition of char- 
acter contrasts is to be seen in the 
two paintings of Washington and 
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Lafayette at Valley Forge, particu- 
larly the interior at Headquarters. 
The portraits of both generals are 
superb. In addition to revealing Mr. 
Dunsmore’s ability to secure excellent 
likenesses, this painting seems to 
symbolize the contrasts between the 
Latin and AngloSaxon types, of 
which Lafayette and Washington 
were striking examples. Washing- 
ton is dignified, reserved, unemo- 
tional, almost stern in demeanor; La- 
fayette is dramatic, impetuous, excit- 
able; brilliance characterized the lat- 
ter’s generalship; dogged persever- 
ance and logic that of 
Washington. Mr. Dunsmore, like 
every true artist, succeeds in his pre- 
sentations of personality because he 
perceives and records such character- 
istics as the pose of the head. Latin 
and AngloSaxon heads are of the 
same egg-shape. But whereas the 
latter is carried erect, as though the 
egg were resting upright on the small 
end, the former is tipped backwards. 
The reputations for pride in the 
Spaniard, for instance, and hauteur in 
the Frenchman, doubtless are ac- 
centuated by this tilted carriage of 
the head. In Lafayette’s day the 
aristocratic Frenchman still further 
emphasized this “kingly bearing” by 
drawing the hair back as tightly as 
possible. 

No two men could have had more 
diverse temperaments than Washing- 
tion and Lafayette, and their endur- 
ing friendship seems to bear witness 
to the theory of the attraction of 
opposites. Washington was old 
enough to be Lafayette’s father, and 
his devotion to the younger man 
could scarcely have been greater for 
ason. “The French boy,” as Mar- 
tha Washington called Lafayette, 


visited Mount Vernon on several oc- 
casions, and when he left for the last 
time, in 1784, Washington was so re- 
luctant to say farewell that he accom- 
panied his cherished guest as far as 
Annapolis. 

“Moll Pitcher,” perhaps the best 
known of the many heroines of the 
Revolution, earned her nick-name by 
carrying water to the soldiers over- 
come by heat in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, June, 1778. Her husband, 
John Hays, was serving as an artiller- 
ist in that battle, and when he fell 
insensible, she took his place with 
such skill that the gun was saved 
from the British. Mr. Dunsmore’s 
———- of the scene is highly 
probable. Here is no dainty, impos- 
sibly immaculate heroine, such as we 
became familiar with through the 
illustrations in school histories, but a 
real woman, dirtyand disheveled from 
herarduouslabor,andconcerned whol- 
ly with the man-sized job at hand. 

“The Battle of Springfield, New 
Jersey,” was fought in June, 1780, be- 
tween the Hessians, under General 
Knyphausen, and the Americans, 
under General Greene, who suffered 
defeat with 80 killed and wounded. 

Mr. Dunsmore’s painting of 
“Washington Leaving Christ Church 
after the Memorial Service for Vic- 
tory at Yorktown,” is a work of un- 
usual beauty in color and composi- 
tion. The Church looms above the 
groups of worshipers, as a symbol of 
the everlasting faith which enabled 
them and their compatriots to win. 

John Ward Dunsmore has pro- 
duced an epic of our earliest national 
history. He has perpetuated in last- 
ing form the heroism, the sacrifice 
and high faith of those days of great 
deeds, without finding it necessary to 
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exaggerate their true aspects or to 
color his representations with senti- 
mentality. His work deserves to 
endure, and to become familiar to 
generations of young Americans who, 


by seeing thus vividly presented the 
valorous deeds of their forefathers in 
the days when the nation was born, 
will hold their memory in honored and 
everlasting reverence. 


WASHINGTON AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS LEAVING CHRIST CHURCH AFTER MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
VICTORY AT YORKTOWN, 1781 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 
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THE “WASHINGTON HOUSE” IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


by 


Frank W. Hutchins 


AUTHOR, THE SWORD OF LIBERTY, ETC. 


I—From Colonial Home to Executive Mansion 


EITHER George Washington nor 
N John Adams attended the 


recent Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position. But all was ready for their 
presence. If either had come, he 
could have stepped right into the 
executive mansion he occupied when 
Philadelphia was the national capital, 
and he was the President of the 
United States. 

True, that historic old house was 
no longer there—utterly demolished 
a hundred years ago. But, in that 
replica furnished and occupied by the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and called the “Washington 
House,” the noted executive mansion 
stood again. Hundreds of thousands 
of visitors went in and out. Prob- 
ably no other exhibit awakened such 
inquiry as to the intimate history it 
suggested. The story of that house 
is one of the most important and 
dramatic in our history. Only par- 
tially, and in fragments, has it ever 
been related. Stepping well back to 
catch perspective, let us tell it here. 

Begin early one summer mornin 
in the year 1790. We glimpse back 
there a big, majestic man sitting in a 
room looking out upon “the Broad- 
way,” in the town of New York, 
U.S. A. The “U.S. A.” meant a 
crooked string of thirteen fledgling 
states, just out of bondage to Great 
Britain and just embarked upon a 
government of theirown. They had 
set up the government in that town of 


NewYork. But already Congress had 
passed an act providing for a per- 
manent capital of the nation. The 
engrossed parchment of this act lay 
on a desk before the big, grave man 
that summer morning of 1790. There 
in the quiet of the old mansion on 
Broadway, likely before any one else 
in the house.was astir, George Wash- 
2g laid down his pen, sanded his 
bold, handsome signature as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the act 
was a law. 

So was determined the location of 
our national seat of government. 
Somewhere within a given stretch of 
three score miles along the Potomac 
River, our capital city was to rise in 
the woods. Ten years was allowed 
for its preparation. During that 
period, Philadelphia (gloriously tri- 
umphant over New York) was to 
be the temporary national capital. 

The Quaker City was very proud 
of her new honors. Temporary? 
She would see as to that. Already 
she was planning wonderful new 
buildings hm Congress and the Presi- 
dent. She would make removal to 
the Potomac “ridiculous.” 

Meanwhile, in that summer of 
1790, the city fathers were looking 
about for what might be already at 
hand. Congress would soon be con- 
vening and the President driving up 
from Mount Vernon. In Chestnut 
Street, close beside the old State 
House (coming to be called Independ- 
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ence Hall), stood the new court 
house. This they proceeded to 
remodel for the use of Congress, 
rechristening it Congress Hall. 

But it was not so easy to fix upon 
an executive mansion for Washing- 
ton. Mr. Kepley’s home “was found 
not toanswer.” The combined Allen 
and Guirney houses “could not be 
had because Mrs. Pollock (tenant of 
the latter) would not relinquish it.” 
Even the Academy was thought of, 
but “there were exceptions which, it 
was said, could not be overcome.” 
In the end, Robert Morris offered his 
fine home on High Street (occasionally 
getting the new name, Market 
Street), and this was gladly accepted 


by the city corporation. It stood on 

the south side, between Fifth and 

Sixth streets. Morris prepared to 

remove with his family to the house 

next door, at the corner of High and 

— streets, which also belonged to 
im. 

This arrangement assigned to the 
President of the United States prem- 
ises already historic. As the old 
numbering system ran, the location 
was 190 High Street. The mansion 
was otal built in the early days 
by the wealthy widow of William 
Masters. What an array of dis- 
tinguished occupants it was destined 
to have! 

Almost at once Mrs. Masters gave 
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at the reception given in honor of Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President General, and the Honorary Presidents General , 
Mrs. William Cummings Story, Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, Mrs. George Maynard Minor, Mrs. Anthony Wayne 
Cook, and the National Officers of the National Society, D. A. R., by Mrs. Alexander Ennis Patton, Chairman of the 


Contact Committee to The 


Sesquicentennial International Exposition, assisted by Mrs. John Brown Heron, Vice- 


President General from Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Howland Brown, State Regent of Pennsylvania, on D. A. R. Day, 
Saturday, October 23, 1926, in the Washington House on High Street of 1776, Exposition Grounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it, apparently as a wedding present, 
to her daughter Polly. Little Polly 
was about to marry Richard Penn, 

andson of the famous founder of 

ennsylvania, and himself then gov- 
ernor. Somewhat in reversal of cus- 
tom, she brought the groom to her 
newly acquired mansion. Young 
Richard—young, though twice the 
age of his sixteen-year-old bride—was 
fine appearing, a little inclined to be 
portly, ‘‘a bon vivant, very popular.” 
So with a colonial governor, Penn of 
the Penns, this mansion at 190 High 
Street started upon its career of dis- 
tinction. 

Before long came the Revolution- 
ary War, and the fall of Philadelphia 
to the British. General Howe was 
quick to fix upon the Penn house, 

thaps the finest in the town, as his 

eadquarters. For about a year the 
mansion saw dubious honor as the 
home of an English lord, commander- 
in-chief of the British forces. When 
the Americans regained the city, 
General Benedict Arnold was put in 
command there. His luxurious tastes 
carried him also to this 190 High 
Street. As they said, “Howe's bed 
was not cold before it was Arnold’s.” 
More dubious honor—that of stag- 
ing the beginnings of treason. Next, 
the mansion was taken by the Sieur 
John Holker, consul-general of 
France. During his occupancy it 
was, in 1780, partially destroyed by 
fire. Then came the famous finan- 
cier of the Revolution, Robert 
Morris. Buying the property for 
£3,750, he rebuilt the house, and 
took up his residence there in 1786. 
He was now United States Senator, 
and at the zenith of his wealth and 
fame. Heand Mrs. Morris, a leader 
in the exclusive set, made their new 


home a recognized center of the social 
elegance of the city. 

And now, in this year 1790, the 
Morris family in turn was movin 
out, that the historic mansion shoul 
be made ready for its most illustrious 
occupant, President Washington. 

Probably among all the fine homes 
in the temporary capital, this one 
chosen was the most desirable. 
Washington said, “‘It is, I believe, the 
best single house in the city, yet 
without additions it is inadequate to 
the commodious accommodation of 
my family. These additions, I be- 
lieve, will be made.” Writers speak 
of this home as having been well 
adapted for the executive mansion on 
account of its “being centrally lo 
cated.” Is not the time element con- 
fused here? 

When this house was chosen for 
the President, far from being central, 
it stood well at the edge of the close- 
ly settled portion of Philadelphia. 
The compact little city of business, 
society, and fashion hugged the river, 
scarcely reaching back to Sixth Street. 
If by the executive mansion being 
“centrally located” has been meant 
its proximity to Congress Hall, that 
was a condition President Washing- 
ton deemed anything but desirable. 
He was convinced that, even 
physically, the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment should be well separated. Al- 
ready he was making that a feature 
in rough-outlining the capital city 
on the Potomac. Hence that mile 
and a half that today stretches be- 
tween the Capitol and the White 
House in the city of Washington. 
But, in 1790, and in Philadelphia, 
“Capitol” and “White House” fell 
as they would. 
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Derogatory to the Morris house, it 
has been said that there were shops 
in the neighborhood. One writer 
has it that the house “was next door 


WASHINGTON—Portrait 
Painted by John Ward Dunsmore 


THE WASHINGTON HOUSE—Reproduced from an authentic old print 


to a hairdresser.” Another denies 
this, but has a “wine store”’ near by. 
Evidently no shop was close to this 
home, but likely enough there were 
several not faraway. It would have 
been odd otherwise, for houses hav- 
ing their first floors devoted to trade 
were common in the most fashionable 
localities. 

Another criticism was of the fur- 
tive, hinted sort. It was this way: 
There had been much hard feeling 
over the removal of the capital from 
New York to Philadelphia; Morris 
had been a leading factor in securing 
that removal; Morris and the Presi- 
dent were old friends; and now 
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Morris’ home was to become the 
executive mansion! With that, some 
folks could set cavil afloat by a lifted 
eyebrow. Mount Vernon learned 
of the ill interpretation. Washing- 
ton’s only comment was, “Whatever 
ideas or remarks may have been excit- 
ed by my going into Mr. Morris’s 
house, I know not; but this I am sure 
of, that to do it was farthest from my 
expectations.” 

What did this coming presidential 
home look like? Oddly conflicting 
descriptions and designs have come 
down tous. A form frequently pic- 
tured has fourteen front windows and 
one dormer; another has eleven front 
windows and two dormers. The 
door appears sometimes in the middle 
of the house, sometimes at the right 
of the middle, sometimes at the left. 
Investigation has shown substantial- 
ly its true appearance. The front 
had eleven windows and two dor- 
mers, the door at the left of the 
middle as one faced the house. Hap- 
pily, as to this outer appearance, the 
exhibit replica built by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was 
historically correct. 

True to early Philadelphia type, 
the house was of brick, roofed with 
large shingles, and rose directly back 
of the brick sidewalk. Its height, 
with eaves more than forty feet above 
the street, indicated fairly lofty 
rooms. Three low plain steps 
stretched before the door. These 
were not the typical marble steps, 
but were of gray stone. Giving 
added dignity to the mansion, two 
great lamps flanked the entrance. 
High brick walls reached out on 
either side, hiding (but for “the lofty 
old trees”’) the gardens behind them. 
The usual row of wooden posts stood 


at the outer edge of the sidewalk. 
Probably there was one of the many 
street pumps also. 

Back of the main house, which was 
nearly square, ran a long narrow 
wing, having a paved court, and ex- 
tending through to Minor Street. 
In this wing were the kitchen, the 
wash-house, and the smoke-house; 
also, at the far end, the stables, coach- 
house, and “‘cow-house.” 

The chosen executive mansion was 
not one to which the Washingtons 
would come as strangers. Even back 
in the days of Penn and Polly, the 
General wrote of having “dined at 
Governor Penn’s in Philadelphia;” 
and again, of setting out from the 
Quaker City “for New York, after 
breakfasting with Governor Penn.” 
Under the Morris régime, he had 
often been entertained in this house. 
One of Mrs. Washington’s last visits 
was when going to join the newly 
made President at New York and 
neither hostess nor guest suspecting 
that soon their relations in this old 
mansion would be reversed. 

There was a delicate point in the 
work of making the Morris home into 
a “White House’—the matter of 
rental. Washington early wrote 
from Mount Vernon to learn the 
amount fixed upon. But both Morris 
and the city corporation were oddly 
evasive. What mystery lay here? 
The President was puzzled. Delay 
after delay, and his impatience 
= One unfavorable explanation 

e would not entertain—that the 
waiting was to take advantage of 
rising rentals in the new capital city. 
Another, he thought quite likely— 
some scheme to place him in the 
executive mansion rent free; the 
underlying hope, of course, to tighten 
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the city’s hold upon the seat of 
government. But as to any such 
arrangement, Washington wrote his 
secretary, “I shall not consent;” and 
again, “To occupy the premises at 
the expense of any public body—I 
will not.” Later, the President 
learned that his very natural surmise 
of an attempt to make the house rent 
free was not correct. 

As all published accounts of this 
renting a the Philadelphia “White 
House” have been from secondary 
sources, and as this has led a recent 
important work into baseless strict- 
ures upon the “greed” of Robert 
Morris, let us have the real story as 
told in the manuscripts. 

When the city fathers secured this 
home for the President, it was upon 
a strangely loose general understand- 
ing with the owner. They were to 
advance to him funds for the neces- 
sary alterations, and also for some in 
the corner house to which he was re- 
moving. Upon their completion, a 
most interesting calculation was to 
take place: the total cost to the city 
of the alterations made was to be re- 
duced by a charge upon the houses 
for such portion as seemed permanent 
improvement; to the remainder was 
to be added a reasonable compensa- 
tion to Mr. Morris; and upon the 
final result was to be figured a rental 
to the President that would, in two 
years, reimburse the city. It was 
this elaborate scheme, long unexplain- 
ed, that caused delay and perplexed 
Washington. At last the figure was 
placed at £500 a year. 

So the manuscripts dispose of the 
charge of extortion on the part of 
Morris. Not he at all, but the city 


of Philadelphia, was the President's 
landlord; and not $3,000.00, as always 


stated, but $1,333.33 (Pennsylvania 
equivalent of £500), was the amount 
of rental. We find the payment of 
this sum each year to John Shee, City 
Treasurer, “for one year’s rent of the 
house occupied by the President.” 

The city had its own reasons in 
taking over the house for but two 
years. That period would not cover 
even Washington's first term. But 
why should it? Fond expectation 
was picturing a wonderful structure 
to rise within those two years, the 
“President’s House.” Not even the 
city fathers could foresee the fate of 
that project. 

Now for a while no matters of state 
troubled the quiet man at Mount 
Vernon so much as did that old man- 
sion in the Quaker City. Would it 
ever be ready? His faithful secre- 
tary, Tobias Lear, after shipping the 
presidential household goods from 
New York in two vessels for Phil- 
adelphia, had himself come down to 
garnish and furnish the “White 
House.” But there was no “White 
House.” Number 190 High Street 
was still occupied by Mr. Robert 
Morris, and precious little was done 
to it so far. Work was dragging for 
want of men, a penalty all Philadel- 
phia was paying for capitaldom. 
Wages were leaping every day, and 
workmen abandoned one job for an- 
other in the rush to keep up. 

Radical changes in the house were 
under way. At the rear, a large 
two-story bow window was bein 
added. This interfered with the all- 
important pump, so a new well had 
to be dug out in the courtyard. The 
“bathing room” on the second floor 
was to be moved about to make a 
small place for a “private study and 
dressing room” for Washington. Out 
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in the wing, all was change. A Washington of the Camperdown- 
second story was building for needed Stuart, and of the final painting by 
bedrooms, and a considerable annex Rembrandt Peale from his study- 
for a servant's hall. About the most portraits. 
important change, in the President’s In the mistress of the house we 
eyes, was at the very back of the can scarcely recognize the petite, 
premises, on Minor Street. There beautiful girl of those Assembly Balls 
the stables (to the destruction of the at Williamsburg; nor yet the attract- 
humble “cow-house”) were being ive young widow courted and won by 
enlarged and made ready for the the colonial Colonel, George Wash- 
Mount Vernon thoroughbreds. ington. With her gray hair usually 
At last, the troubled Tobias Lear tucked close under her cap, she looked 
got possession of the unfinished older than she was, but still playing 
house. Up froma warehouse on the well her part—‘‘Lady Washington.” 
wharf came the presidential furni- And with her unfailing air of dignity 
ture. In a confusion of lumber and and high breeding, she was “remark- 
paint and damask hangings, of bricks ably well calculated for her position.” 
and mortar and Sevres china, the Youth in this family was represent- 
work of “settling” went on. Con- ed by two of Mrs. Washington's 
cerning this, Washington wrote to grandchildren, Eleanor Parke Custis 
Lear, “Mrs. Morris, who isa notable and George Washington Parke Cus- 
lady in family arrangements, can give tis. The pride of the President was 
you much information.” Thetroub- the exceptionally beautiful Eleanor, 
led secretary lost no time in calling usually called Nellie, about entering 
at the new Morris home on the cor- her teens. Perhaps the pride also, 
ner. Back went hisreport to Mount but certainly the despair, of the great 
Vernon, “Mrs. Morris appeared man was George, a little younger, 
much flattered by your opinion of her whose bland indifference to educa- 
housewifery and taste, and will take tion was alarming the household. 
a peculiar pleasure in complying with His residence here was not contin- 
your wishes.” uous—broken by brief absences at 
It was on November 27, 1790, in school. Quite of the family circle 
the forenoon, that President Wash were Mr. and Mrs. Lear, and the 
ington and his family arrived at President's military aide, Major Jack- 
Philadelphia. son; also several young clerks in 
As they measured life in those Washington’s office, nephews of his, 
days, it was an old George Washing or sons of old friends. 
ton now come to Philadelphia—fifty- | It was a considerable establish- 
eight, which was to say, “venerable,” ment with its steward, housekeeper, 
and it was hard for the big, vigorous valet de chambre, ladies’ maids, and 
man to look the part. Erect, power the number of underservants. 
ful, commanding, he was still the Sophisticated visitors thought it all 
“most august presence” in our his- attractively simple; provincial ones 
tory. In portraiture, this was the deemed it ostentatious. 


(To be continued) 
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ortH Daughters of the 
American Revolution co-operated 
with the Moore’s Creek Battle- 
ground Association members and other 
interested citizens of the State for the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the Battle 
of Moore’s Creek Bridge, in Pender County, 
North Carolina, when, on August 24, 1926, 
the historic 30-acre tract of land comprising 
the Revolutionary battlefield, scene of the 
“first victory gained by American arms 
during the War of the Revolution,” was 
transferred by the State of North Carolina 
to the United States Government for estab 
lishment as a national military park. 

Elaborate exercises were presented at 
the battlefield, with Mrs. Edwin C. Greg- 
ory, of Salisbury, N. C., State Regent, 
presiding. Over 15,000 persons were in 
attendance. 

Representing the Federal Government 
were Major General Johnson Hagood, 
commander of the fourth corps area, with 


REVOLUTIONARY BATTLEFIELD NOW 
NATIONAL PARK 


by 
Gertrude S. 


Carraway 


headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and Briga- 
dier General A. J. Bowley, commandant 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. Both made addresses, 
urging better citizenship and stronger support 
of the Government and the Constitution. 

The President General, Mrs. Alfred J. 
Brosseau, was an honor guest and principal 
speaker, making a spirited plea for the preser- 
vation of the spirit of 1776 in modern affairs. 
Mrs. Gregory also spoke, paying high tribute 
to the Revolutionary patriots. 

Other speakers were Senator Lee S. 
Overman, of Salisbury, N. C.; Mrs. W. O. 
Spencer, of Winston-Salem, N. C., Vice- 
President General; Judge J. D. Murphy, 
of Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. C. M. Parks, of 
Tarboro, N. C., State Vice-Regent; Rep- 
resentative Charles L. Abernethy, of New 
Bern, N. C.; John H. Small, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Mrs. T. C. Turnage, of Farmville, 
N. C., chairman of the D. A. R. committee 
for Moore's Creek battleground. 

The Battle of Moore's Creek Bridge was 
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Goer left! MONUMENT TO MARY SLOCUM, HERO- 
I OF MOORE'S CREEK. Upper right: BUGLE CORPS 
AND COLOR GUARD LEADING PROCESSIONAL TO 
MOORE'S CREEK BATTLEGROUND. _ Lower: MONU- 
MENT AT MOORE'S CREEK TO JOHN GRADY, 
ONLY WHIG KILLED IN THAT BATTLE. 


of vast importance to North Carolina and 
other colonies. On February 27, 1776, 1,000 
patriots put to flight 1,600 Tories and broke 
up the first planned invasion of the province. 
The victory checked all further attempts of 
royal subjects to start uprisings within the 
boundaries of North Carolina. It occurred, 
too, at a psychological moment, to aid greatly 
the struggle for independence. 

The last North Carolina legislature 
adopted a resolution that “Moore's Creek 
battleground, in Pender County, North 
Carolina, ought to be made into a national 
park and so maintained by the Federal 
Government.” 

After the passage of this resolution, 
Representative Abernethy introduced a 
bill in Congress, providing that the Federal 
Government should accept the State’s offer 
of the battleground for a national park. 
Senator Overman steered the measure 
through the Senate and it was passed in 
May, 1926. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
assisted materially in its passage by the 
adoption of resolutions on the matter, passed 
by the State Conference at Charlotte and at 
the 35th Continental Congress in Washing- 
ton. They also appeared at hearings before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

The pen with which President Coolidge 
signed the bill was presented by Repre- 
sentative Abernethy to the National Board, 
D. A. R., and has been placed on display 
in the museum at Memorial Continental 
Hall. 
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Sarah Bosworth Bradway 


R many years Elizabeth Porter Putnam 
Chapter, D. A. R., has felt justly proud 
to have the distinction of being one of the 

few chapters in the United States to number 
in its membership a “Real Daughter.” In 
the death of Mrs. Sarah Bosworth Bradway, 
on October 20, 1926, at the age of 108 years, 
5 months, and 20 days, this chapter loses its 
great distinction, for, as far as can be learned, 
she was, at the time of her death, the old- 
est “Real Daughter” living. 

The entire life of this remarkable woman, 
as well as that of her father, was spent in the 
town of Ashford, Conn., where she was born, 
April 30, 1818, the daughter of Allen Bos- 
worth and Sarah Harwood. Her girlhood 
days, of which she was always so happy to 
talk, were spent in a house built by her father 
in the early part of the 19th century and 
which still stands on the bank of Crystal 
Lake, in Eastford, Conn., in the town of 
Ashford. 

This worthy man, Allen Bosworth, was a 
farmer, and every fall made a trip to Provi- 
dence by ox team, a distance of some forty 
miles, carrying farm produce, for the most 
part cheeses. On his return he brought 
family stores for the winter. This jour- 
ney consumed a week. When the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out he was sixteen years 
old. At the age of seventeen he enlisted in 
Ashford, Conn., and served five years. He 
was a private in Capt. Stephen Lyon’s Com- 
pany, in the battles of Long Island, White 
Plains, Fort Washington and Frog Point. 
He also served in Capt. John Sumner’s Com- 
pany until the close of the war. 

Marrying William Bradway when a young 
woman, this Revolutionary soldier's young- 
est daughter became the mother of four 
children, two of whom are now living. 

At the age of 95, Mrs. Bradway became 
an honorary member of Elizabeth Porter 
Putnam Chapter, of Putnam, Conn., and was 
awarded the gold spoon of the National 
Society, and shortly after was made a 
pensioner. 

Ever since she became associated with this 


MEMORIAL SKETCHES OF THREE 
REAL DAUGHTERS 
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chapter her birthday has been celebrated by 
members making her a personal visit and 
carrying tokens of love and friendship. 
Mary A. Hopkins, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Mrs. Louisa Kirwan Capron Thiers 


Mrs. Louisa Kirwan Capron Thiers died 
February 17, 1926, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Quarles, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Mrs. Thiers was the last 
Real Daughter living in Wisconsin. She was 
born in Whitesboro, Oneida County, New 
York, October 2, 1814. Her father was Cor- 
poral Seth Capron, who served in the Revo 
lutionary War. He was in LaFayette’s 
Corps of Light Infantry, and won the 
esteem of Washington and LaFayette. 
Capron was born in Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts, in 1762. Mrs. Thiers’ mother was 
Eunice Mann Capron, a descendant of Sir 
Charles Mann, Kent County, England, who 
was Knighted, 1625, for his loyalty to King 
Charles the First. Miss Louisa Kirwan Cap- 
ron married David Bodine Thiers, on April 2, 
1847, in New York City. The Thiers fami- 
ly are of French ancestry, and gave to France 
one of her presidents. 

In the Pioneer days of 1850, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. D. Thiers came to Kenosha, and bravely 
endured the hardships of those early days. 
President Coolidge paid her the compliment 
of writing Mrs. Thiers a letter, thanking 
her for the vote cast when she was 110 years 
old. Our Real Daughter remembered the 
opening of the Etie Canal; she rode in the 
first boat called the “Pumpkin Seed”; she 
rode on the first railroad from Schenectady to 
Albany; went down the Hudson River in 
one of the first steamboats at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

Our dear Real Daughter attributed the 
secret of her long life “To a light diet, careful 
eating, keeping alive an interest in life and 
daily event, being happy myself and doing 
what I can to make others happy.” Milwau- 
kee Chapter is proud to claim that Mrs. 
Thiers was a member of the chapter. 

Mrs. Thiers is survived by a daughter, 
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Mrs. Quarles, of Milwaukee; two sons, Mr. 

L. M. Thiers, of Kenosha, and Mr. E. C. 

Thiers, of Pasadena, California. Mrs. Thiers’ 

grave is in Kenosha. Her beautiful example 

and influence will ever live in the hearts of 

her daughter and sons. 

AveELLA GRAINGER SEEBER (Mrs. F. A.), 
State Chairman of National 

Committee on Real Daughters. 


Juliana White Freshaur 


The Greenfield, Ohio, Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was 
named in honor of Juliana White Freshaur, 
a Real Daughter of the American Revolution, 
who lived practically all her life in that 
town. She died on November 8, 1907. 

William White, the emigrant ancestor of 
this White family, settled in what is now 
Westmoreland County, Va. He was the 
father of three sons, two of whom were 
killed in the Revolution, and Charles, the 
youngest son, born September 5, 1761. 
Charles was a private in Captain Kendall's 
company, Colonel Shenner’s regiment of Vir- 
ginia troops, served through the Revolution 
and was present at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

Charles’ first wife was Sarah Monroe, 
sister of James Monroe (later President of 
the United States), who was a neighbor of 
his in Westmoreland County. Charles and 
his wife went to Kentucky with Daniel 
Boone and settled in Lexington. They were 
the parents of six children: William, John, 
Elizabeth, Betsy, Daniel Boone, Samuel and 
George Washington. 

Later, for his second wife, Charles married 
Charlotte Downs, a daughter of Henry 
Downs, who came from England with the 


Colonists under Lord Delaware. Downs 
migrated west, and while fighting at the 
siege of Bryant's Station was killed. 

White's children by his second marriage 
were: Deborah, Katherine, Linda, Charles 
Wesley, Hannah, Eliza, Henry Downs, Mary 
Juliana, James Griffith and Willis Garrett. 

In later years White and his family re- 
moved from Kentucky to Ohio, crossing that 
river at Limestone, now Maysville, and con- 
tinued their journey until they reached Ross 
County, Ohio, and on the bank of the creek, 
near Greenville, they decided to erect their 
home. 

Having been brought up in the Episcopal 
faith, White, before leaving for Kentucky, 
joined the new sect known as the Wesleyan- 
Methodist, and became a co-worker with the 
Rev. Francis Asbury. He helped to estab- 
lish the “old Masterton Church” in Ken- 
tucky in 1787. His home at Greenfield be- 
came the central meeting place for distin- 
guished Methodist clergymen on the Deer 
Creek Circuit in Ohio, and his children were 
named for some of them. The family moved 
into Greenfield on Christmas eve, 1832, and 
there Charles White resided in a brick man- 
sion constructed by one of his sons. His 
death occurred on October 19, 1854. 

White’s daughter Juliana, married Abra- 
ham Johnson Freshaur on October 31, 1839; 
the latter was the son of a soldier of the War 
of 1812. Juliana White and Abraham Fre- 
shaur had four children: James, who served 
in the Civil War; Mrs. Freshaur Bush, 
Hortense White (first Regent of Juliana 
White Chapter, D. A. R.) and Julia. And 
their four grandchildren were: Mrs. Francis 
R. Hartman, Mrs. Anna Bush Coffman, 
Charles James Bush and Walter Zane Bush. 

Anna CorrMan. 


AN 18TH CENTURY COVERLET 


by 


Ethel T. Higgins 


n the possession of Mr. William 

Gard, of Loveland, Colorado, is 

an interesting and unusual bed- 
spread heirloom. One similar to it 
is said to be in one of the New York 
museums. The cloth is homespun 
and hand-woven linen, on which was 
printed an interesting series of heroic 
designs commemorating the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


Mr. Gard’s grandfather, John 
Brookfield Gard, always used to say, 
“It was struck off to commemorate 
the Declaration of Independence.” 
The printed designs of the Gard relic 
are in a shade of light brown; the 
New York copy is in blue. 

The original cloth, of which the 
bedspread is made, was purchased by 
John Brookfield, a Revolutionary sol- 


THE COMPLETE GARD BEDSPREAD OF THE 18TH CENTURY—Showing how three strips of the original print were sewn 
together by Sarah Goble to make the spread 
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dier, who was in a hospital in Phil- 
adelphia recovering from wounds. 
Brookfield sent it home to his niece, 
Sarah Goble, of Morristown, New 
Jersey, where she made it into the 
present bedspread. 

Sarah married Josephus Gard later, 
and in due course gave the bedspread 
to John Brookfield Gard, the grand- 
father of Mr. William Gard, of Love- 
land. John held the old bedspread 
as his choicest treasure. He had it 
backed by strong muslin, and loops 
placed on the sides so he could dis- 
play it with the Flag on all patriotic 
occasions. During John’s lifetime, 
in 1890, he gave it to his grandson, 
William. 

It is interesting to note that the 
flag shown on the print is depicted 
with only the thirteen stripes, and 
no stars. Ina chariot drawn by two 
panthers General Washington drives 


Important Notice 


to victory, accompanied by a fair 
lady representing “American Inde- 
pendence,” and preceded by two stal- 
wart redskins blowing clarion trum- 
pets. Behind his equipage is the 
“Liberty Tree” girdled by the Stamp 
Act. 

Benjamin Franklin escorts coy 
Liberty toward the “Temple of 
Fame,” while they flourish the em- 
blem “Where Liberty dwells there 
ismy Country.” They are preceded 
by a seraph and cherubim, and in the 
clouds beckons a militant spirit car- 
rying a shield resplendent with thir- 
teen eight-pointed stars. 

Sundry British emblems lie in dis- 
use at the foot of the “Liberty Tree.” 
An otter gazes covetously at a heron 
swallowing a fish; the outwitted 
otter slinks from the triumphant 
heron! 
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ROM an original paper found in the 
of the Town Clerk’s office, at 

Coventry, Rhode Island. The paper 
is folded, and on the outside appears the 
following: 


“Test, Coventry, September 28, 1776” 
and the following names are also on the 
outside fold of the paper: 


Wardwell Green, S. Merihew, Ichabod Jencks, John 
Stafford, Daniel King, Elias Blanchard, Alexander Love. 


Inside appears the full form of the oath 
subscribed to during this period of the 
Revolutionary War, by the men whose 
names follow it. They were all residents 
of Coventry, R. I., or near-by towns of 
Warwick, Scituate or Greenwich, but most 
of their names are found in the deeds and 
probates of Coventry, which was set off 
from Warwick in 1741. 


SIGNERS OF THE OATH OF FIDELITY, 
1776—COVENTRY, RHODE ISLAND 


Copied in June, 1926, by Mrs. Burton A. Crane 


“The declaration and testament sub 
scribed by us the subscribers, inhabitants 
of the town of Coventry, in conformity 
to a Law of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, June sessions A. D. 
1776, and revised by another act of assembly 
in August A. D. 1776,—We, the subscribers 
do solemnly and sincerely declare that we 
believe the war, resistance and opposition 
in which the United American States are 
now engaged,—against the fleets and armies 
of Great Britain, is on the part of the said 
States, just and necessary and that we will 
not directly or indirectly, afford assistance of 
any sort or kind whatsoever to the said Fleets 
and Armies during the continuance of the 
present war,—but that we will heartily assist 
in the defence of the United States. Coven- 
try, September 28, 1776.” 


John Rice, 

Joseph Whipple, 
Thomas Matteson, 
Israel Bowen, 
Jonathan Olin, 

Abel Bennett, 

William Collins, 

Caleb Vaughan, 

John Colven, son of Stephen, 
Benedict Colvin, 
Ebenezer King, 
Ephraim Westcott, 
James Waterman, 
Samuel Bailey, 

Thomas Whaley, Junr., 
Samuel Dorrance, 
James Green, son of James, 
Joseph King, 

Nicholas Whitford, 
Obadiah Johnson, 
Joseph Colvin, 

Thomas Whaley, 
Aaron Bowen, 

Stephen Potter, 
Samuel Parks, 

Daniel 

Daniel Burlingame, 
Joseph Scott, 


David Nicholas, 
Wm. Borllinggame, 
Nathaniel Greene, 


Robert Cook, 
Bum—(illegible) Green, 
Edmund Johnston, 

Job Green, son of Charles, 
Israel Green, 


Allin Matteson, 

Richard Stafford, 

Edward x Greene, 

Benjamin Sweet, 

Benjamin Sweet, Junr., 

Benjamin Matteson, 

Nathan x Cornell, (his mark), 

Jesse x Greene, 

Id Wood, , 

Job Whaley, 

Job x Sweet, 

Thomas Waterman, 

John Johnston, son of Elisha, 

Elihue Green, 

Joseph Matteson, 

David Bucklin, 

Phillip x Jordan, 

Johnston x Jordan, 
njamin Westcot, 

David Brayton, 

Benjamin Greene, 

onathan Nichols, Junr., 
illiam Stone, 

Joseph Burlingame, 

Isaac Johnson, 

Ichabod Potter, Junr., 

Jonathan Matteson, 

Yelverton Weight, 


Samuel Wall, 
Increase Green, Jr., 
John Green, son of Asa, 
Michael Stetson, 
Benjamin Hackson, 
George Potter, 
Harmon Briggs 
John Stafford, 
Thomas Stafford, Junr., 
Elisha Johnson, 
John Rice, Jr., 
Archibald Kasson, 
Thomas Eddy, 
Wardwell Green, 
Jonathan Wilbur, 
Francis Brayton, Jr., 
Samuel Colvin, 

Job Arnold, 
James Robarts, 
Jonathan Brayton, 
Elisha Potter, 
Joseph Wickes, 
Elnathan Andrew, 
Nehemiah Potter, 
Daniel Wever, 
Joseph Matteson, 
Ebenezer Wilkey, 
William Roy, 
Henry Johnson, 
Ebenezer Johnson, 
Ichabod Potter, 
Thomas Matteson, son of John, 
Stephen Capwell, 
Ezekiel Potter, 


Joseph Kinyon, 
Esk Burlingame, 
Robert Love, 
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Increase Green, 
Nathan Matteson, 
Henry Green, 
Timothy Green, 
John Weaver, 
Thomas Brayton, 
Richard Rice, 
Joseph Commins, 
John Potter, 
Ezekiel Johnson, 
John Wood, 
Ephraim Tingley, 
Ebenezer Green, 
Benjamin Johnson, 
Benedict Wickes, 
Nathan Goff 
Samuel Bassit, Jr., 
John Johnson, 
Peleg Spencer, 
John Wood, Jr., 
Thomas Greene, 
Daniel Budlong, 
Josiah Potter, 
Thomas Manchester, 
Daniel Gardner, 
Robert Green, son of Ebenezer, 
John King, 
William Brayton, 
Peleg Gerton, 
Charles Andrews, Jr., 
Azrikam Pierce, 
Samuel Greene, 
Thomas Parks, 
John Kelley, 


Ebenezer Pierce, 
John —— Fox, 
William Potter, 
Hannary x Cagsdill, 

Joseph Johnson, 

Benjamin Burlingame, 
James Gibson, 

Henary Greene, Jr., 
Stephen Pettis, 

Charles Andrew, 

William Gof, 

Abel Bennet, Jr., 

Thomas Utter, 

John Greene, son of Thos., 
John Burleson, 

Joseph Price, 

Ebenezer Rice, 

Amos Peavy, 

John King, 

Philip Aylesworth, 
Joseph Commings, Jr., 
John Cory, 
Robert Stetson, 


William Stetson, 
Robert Stetson, Jr., 
Adam Kapen, 
Thomas Wood, 
John Gibson, 
Joseph Fenner, 
John King, 
Randall Rice, Jr., 
Andrew Young, 
Anthony Cory, 
Thomas Stafford, 
Pardon Weaver, 
William Bates, 
William Andrews, 
Samuel Whaley, 
John Andrew, 
John Stetson, 
Ephriam Stetson, 
Jeremiah Hopkins, 
Richard Waterman, 
Daniel Commins, 
Rufus Johnson, 
James Ladd, 
William Greene, 


Benjamin Sweet, son of Richard, _ 


Stephen Greene, 
Samuel Greene, Jr., 
Jonathan Nichols the 3rd, 
Aaron Budlong, 

Stephen Cummins, 
Daniel Budlong, Jr., 
Samuel Budlong, 

Lot Bolster, 

Charles Barber, 

William Sherman, 

Uzual Green, 

Elkanah Johnston, 
Joseph Bennet, Jr., 
Amos Perry, 

Richard Nichols, 

Clarke Parker, 

Elijah Wever, 

John Bucklin, 

Benjamin Bucklin, 
Thomas Colvin, of Joseph, 
John Green, of Jonathan, 
Nicholas Coggeshall, 
Asa Whightman, 
John Blanchard, 
Jeremiah Streight, 
Jonathan Roberts, 
Nathan Nichols, 
William Phillips, Jr., 
Othniel Green, 
Charles Green, 
Charles Cooke, 
Wardwell Green, Jr., 
Benjamin Green, 


James Andrews, 
James Stones, 
Joseph Walker, 
Robert Green, 
Robert Wood, 
Isaac Rice, 
Josiah Johnson, 
Ephraim Briggs, 
John Briggs, 
Nichols Wever, 
Thomas Parker, Jr., 
James Batts, 
Jonathan Knight, 
William Stone, Jr., 
Robert Wever, 
Silas Burlingame, 
Oliver Wickes, 
William King, 
Thomas Wever, 
Nathan Fiske, 
Thomas Knox, 
Samuel Gibbs, 
George Johnson, 
Noel Potter, 
Caleb Wightman, 
Amos Matteson, 
Job Matteson, 
Manson Green, 
Edward Casey, 
Jesse King, 
Phillip Colvin, 
Nathaniel Lindall, 
William Bryam, 
Randall Rice, Jr., 
William Briggs, 
Benjamin Briggs, 
Benjamin Cahoon, 
Joseph Cahoon, 
Spink Tarbox, 
James Andrew, of William, 
Thomas Brayton, 
Joseph Stafford, 
Westcott Stone, 
Joseph Manchester, 
Spink Tarbox, 
Benjamin Stafford, 
William Stetson, 
Fones Potter, 
Jeremiah Capwell, 
James Robarts, Jr., 
Joseph Stone, 
Samuel Cook, 
John Matteson, of Moses, 
Asa Bates, 
Henry Rice, 
John Stafford, of William, 
Peleg Green, 
William Johnson, of Ebenezer. 


if 
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INCASTLE County was created by the 
Virginia Assembly in 1772 and func- 
tioned until January, 1777, when it was 

abolished with patriotic fervor by the 

Legislature then sitting, and from its vast 

territory was formed three new counties 

to add to the Old Dominion. In 1770 

Botetourt had been cut from Augusta and 

its area extended indefinitely south and west. 

In 1772 Fincastle was erected out of the 

southwest part of Botetourt. 

The Virginia State Library Bulletin, 
No. 9, entitled “Virginia Counties,” by 
Mr. Morgan P. Robinson (1916), states 
(p. 79-179): 

“Fincastle County was formed in 1772 
(Henning, VIII, p. 600), but became ex- 
tinct in 1777, when its territory was di- 
vided into Kentucky, Montgomery, and 
Washington (Henning, IX, p. 257).” 

“Fincastle County was named after 
Lord George Fincastle, son of Lord Dun- 
more, who was Governor at the time.” 
(Campbell's History of Virginia, p. 572.) 
“Named after the town of Fincastle, which 
was established by law in 1772, and called 
after Lord Botetourt’s county seat in Eng- 
land.” (Waddell’s Annals of Augusta 
County (1902, p. 216.) Two traditions as 
to the name are thus given us. As the 
county was formed from Botetourt, and as 
Fincastle was their county seat, the latter 
account seems more probable. 

The new county had not long to live, 
however, and in the midst of the stirring 
times of the Revolution which so shortly 
followed its creation, it met the fate of 
others, elsewhere, which fell because of their 
names. 

One of the methods of expressing anti- 
British feeling and of proving loyalty to 
their cause, used by the Colonial Assem- 
blies during the American Revolution, was 
the abolition of counties named in honor of 
prominent Englishmen who had now be- 
come odious to the ardent advocates of 
independence. 

Assemblies retracted the compliments 
formerly paid to Colonial Governors and 


AN EXTINCT COUNTY OF VIRGINIA 


by 
Penelope Johnson Allen 
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their like by abolishing the counties bearing 
the hated names, and subdivided the terri- 
tory into new counties which could be more 
patriotically designated. In North Carolina, 
“Tryon” gave place to “Lincoln” and 
“Rutherford”; “Bute” was formed into 
“Warren” and “Franklin”; and in Virginia, 
from “Fincastle” was carved “Montgomery,” 
“Washington,” and the great Kentucky 
County. 

The act for establishing Fincastle County 
was passed in 1772, but the organization of 
the county was not completed until the 
Spring of 1773. The records of this short- 
lived county are preserved at Christian- 
burg, in Montgomery County, and may be 
found there. 

The first deeds were registered in Janu- 
ary, 1773. The book of wills and adminis- 
trations begins with the March term of 
court, 1773. John Byrd served as first clerk 
of the Fincastle Court and John Montgom- 
ery, Stephen Trigg, Anthony Bledsoe and 
Arthur Campbell, Gentlemen, are named on 
page one as “Justices of the Court of Fin- 
castle now sitting.” In July of the same 
year were added the names of Robert Doak, 
Walter Crockett, William Russell, and 
William Campbell (p. 7). The names of 
William Inglis, James McCorkle, James 
Thompson, and James McGavock appear as 
Justices on the next page (p. 8). 

The first will probated in Fincastle County 
is that of Samuel Crockett, made October 3, 
1772, and admitted to record at a court held 
for Fincastle County March 2, 1773. Wil- 
liam Preston makes bond as the High Sheriff 
of the County with James Thompson, Wil- 
liam Christian and William Campbell, as 
bondsmen, Preston's appointment bearing 
date December 1, 1772, is recorded January 
5, 1773 (page 9). He is likewise appointed 
Surveyor z the County and “produced his 
commission from the President and Masters 
of William and Mary College” (page 10.) 
Robert Doak is appointed Deputy Surveyor 
and produced his commission from the 
President and Masters of William and Mary 
College, dated October 20, 1772. William 
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Sayers and William Herbert signed his bond 
for faithful performance of his duty (page 
19). 

Other assistant Surveyors were: 


Isaac Hite, Oct. 5, 1774. 

Abraham Hite and Peter Hog, Sureties. 

Witnesses James Douglas and Abraham Hite June 
(p. 13). 

James Douglas, Assistant Surveyor, May 3, 1774. 

Arthur Campbell and William Preston, Bondsmen 
(p. 14). 

William Henry, Assistant Surveyor, April 5, 1774. 

William Preston and Arthur Campbell, Bondsmen 
(p. 14). 

William Russell, Deputy Surveyor, August 2, 1774. 

Arthur Campbell, William Christian, Bondsmen. 


WILLs AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Will of Samuel Crockett, of Botetourt Co., 
Colony of Virginia. Blacksmith; wife 
Jean; 2 ds. Susannah & Jean; Executors 
Walter and Joseph Crockett. Minor 
children—2 sons, Joseph and Robert. My 
apprentice, Anthony Crockett, I leave to 
my cousin, Samuel Crockett of Bedford 
County. 

October 30, 1772. 

Test. John Hamilton, John Evins, Stephen 
Childers, Baptist Armstrong. 

Court of Fincastle, March 2, 1773. John 
Byrd, Clerk. 

Daniel and Thomas Allen, admin. on estate 
of Peter Allen, decd. 

March 2, 1773. 

Valentine Vanhouser, 
Surities. 

Joseph Eaton to Robert Miller. 

Bill of Sale Oct. 11, 1773. 

Appraisement of Wm. Dougherty estate. 

Wm. Crabtree, James Fowler, Archibald 
Buchannan. 

Oct. 9, 1773. Appra. of estate of Wm. 
Cochran. 

George Adams, Jester Cox, James Anderson. 

Henry Dougherty, Adm. of Wm. Dougherty’s 
estate. July 7, 1773. 

John Campbell, John Spratt, Surities. 

James Jervis, Stephen Keywood, July 7, 1773. 

Adms. of estate of Wm. an. 

Margaret Jackson, Admrx. of estate of 
Thomas Jackson, John Thomason, Surety 
Ephrm, Dunlop, Wm. Christian, Wit- 


nesses. 

Milly Finch, Admx. of Nathaniel Finch, 
Nov. 2, 1773. 

Thomas Maston, Surety. 

Inventory of Nathaniel Finch, Feb. 2, 1774. 
John Bell, Jacob Lorton, Jeremiah Pate. 

Court held for Fincastle March 3, 1774. 

Wm. Preston, Surveyor of Fincastle County 
being entitled to 3,000 acres by virtue of 
government warrant hath made the follow- 
ing entries with me, William Inglis, a 
Justice for said County, to wit: 1,000 acres 
adj. land of Dr. Connelly and Alexander 
Waugh on S. E. side near falls of the Ohio. 


Page 1 


Page 3 


George Forbush, 
Page 4 


Page 4 


Page 9 


Page 12 


Page 13 


Page 13 


Page 16 


Page 18 


Page 19 


Page 20 


Page 21 


Page 22 


Page 24 


Page 25 


Page 26 


Page 27 


Page 28 


1,000 acres on the Kentucky about 20 miles 
from the mouth on S. side, including a large 
Buffalo lick and salt spring. 1,000 acres 
and large spring about 6 or 8 miles S. E. 
of the Ohio on waters of Bear Grass Creek. 

Settlement of Claims of Col. John Buchanan's 
estate against lands held by Samuel Ewing 
by Wm. Preston and Wm. Campbell, act- 
ing executors. May 3, 1774. 

Archeleus Dickson licensed to keep an ornary 
at James Smith's old place at Clinch in this 
county. Stephen Trigg, Surety. May 3, 
1774 


774. 

Sale of Estate of Wm. Cochran. 

Peter Anderson—one old Bible 3 s. 

James Jarvis—1 pr. shoe buckles, 30. 

Wm. Davis, Admr. of Samuel McAdams. 

John Montgomery, James Young, Sureties. 
Dec. 6, 1774. 

John O'Gullion, Admr. of Hugh O’Gullion. 

John Messer Smith, Arnold Shell, Sureties. 
Feb. 7, 1775. 

David Loony, Admr. of Wm. Prince, Dec’d. 

Wm. Davis, John Miller, Surities. Feb. 7, 
1775. 

Neoma Cravens, Admx. of Joseph Cravens. 

John Fowler, Robert Cravens, Surities. Feb. 
7, 1775. 

Robert Crow, Admr. of Wm. Fowler. 

John Fowler, Surety. Feb. 7, 1775. 

John Mills, Juir. Admr. of Wm. Beard. 

Wm. Bruston, Wm. Preston, Sureties, Feb. 7, 


1775. 

Wm. Roberts, Admr. of John Roberts, decd. 

Joseph Black, James Craig, Surities, Feb. 7, 
1775. 

“August ye 15th, 1774. 

If it Please God I never return from this 
journey I lave George Blackburn and his 
wife two cows and there calves and reason- 
abel charges for his troubel of setling afears 
and the rest after paying what Dept I am in 
is for to be divided eaquely to my father and 
thre Brothers given from under my hand the 
above menshoned deat. 

Joxun Douctas.” 

Test. 

Georce BLACKBURN. 


At Court of Fincastle March 7, 1775. 
Proven on oath of George Blackburn, who 
relinquished all claim. Arthur Blackburn 
and Joseph Black. 

James and Joseph Douglas granted admr. 
Wm. Doak, Admr. of Robert Doak, decd. 
May 2nd, 1775. David Doak, Wm. Davis, 

Surities. 

Appraisement of estate of Robert Doak, decd. 
24th , 1775 by Samuel Doak. 

Casper Gender, Jno. Mercersmith. 

Will of Samuel McAdams of Phincastle 

County and Colony of Virginia. 

Sister Susana—Bros. John and James. 
Wm. Davis, Executor, Sept. 13, 1775. 
Test. James Davis, Samuel Davis. August 


1, 1775—Probate. 
Mary Moffett, Admr. of Wm. Moffett. 
Robert Trumble, Robert Craig, Surities. 
Aug. 1, 1775. 


| 
| 
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Page 29 Inventory of Estate of John Douglas. 
Page 30 Anthony Bledsoe, Admr. of Wm. Duff. 

James Fulkerson, Surity. Aug. 1, 1775. 
Page 31 Will of William Herbert. 

Wife Sarah—Eldest son William. Youngest 
son Thomas. Eldest daughter Martha, 
youngest d. Joanna. Father and mother 
now living. 


John Montgomery and Walter Crocket Ex. 
Sept. 3, 1776 


May 28, 1776. 
Test 
Joun Byrp, Clerk. 


John Jinkins 
John Brumet 
Wm. Medding 

At Court held for Fincastle County September 3rd, 
1776. 

Here the Fincastle records end and the next entry is 
for the Court of Montgomery, held April 2, 1777. 

A number of the old Fincastle marriage bonds have 
been preserved, the most interesting perhaps is that of 
Arthur Campbell to Margaret Campbell, May 10, 
1773, as it bears the note of a former clerk as being the 


first marriage licence recorded in Fincastle. It is 
properly sealed with red wax and reads— 


“Arthur Campbell to Margaret Campbell, daughter 
of Margaret Campbell Senr. May 10, 1773. 
John Campbell, Surity.” 


There is an enclosure from Mistress Margaret Camp- 
bell, Senr. mother of the bride-to-be which reads: 


“Sir: I do hereby certify to you that the intended 
mafriage betwixt Arthur Campbell and my daughter 
Margaret, is with my consent, and you need have no 
scruple to grant a marriage licence for same. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most hbl servt. 
Marcaret Campsett, Senr. 
Holston River 


May 7, 1773 


to 
The Clerk of Fincastle. 


This Arthur Campbell was the intrepid Indian fighter 
who played such an important part in the development 
of Southwest West Virginia, and who served as Colonel 
in the militia of Washington County in the Revolution. 


“T rue 


Happiness” 


“These are the things which once possessed 
Will make a life that’s truly bless'd 


A good estate on healthy soil, 

Not got by vice nor yet by toil: 

Round a warm fire, a pleasant joke, 

With chimney ever free from smoke; 

A strength entire, a sparkling bowl, 

A quiet wife, a quiet soul, 

A mind as well as body, whole; 

Prudent simplicity, constant friends, 

A diet which no art commends; 

A merry night without much drinking, 

A happy thought without much thinking; 

Each night by quiet sleep made short, 

A will to be but what thou art; 

Possess'd of these all else defy 

And neither wish nor fear to die. 
These are the things which once possess'd 
Will make a life that’s truly bless‘d.” 


* This poem is transcribed directly from the copy-book of 
Gop Washington, written in his fourteenth or ffrteenth year, and 
w 


is on exhibition in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


A History of the Tohickon Union 
Church, Bedminster Township, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, by Reverend 
William John Hinke, Meadville, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania German Society (copies for 
sale by author). 483 pages. 


This is a remarkable history in that about 
nine-tenths of the book is solely the records 
from the church registers, dating from 1745, 
which tell the story so well of Tohickon 
Union Church with its old burying-ground, 
and therefore is a storehouse of ndbcmeation 
for genealogists. The Church building it- 
self is unique in that it was built with two 
entrances which were used respectively for 
worship by two congregations—the Peace 
Evangelical Lutheran and by the St. Peters 
Reformed Congregation. These records, 
therefore, are of the two congregations which 
worshiped in this church for nearly two 
centuries. 

The history of the Reformed Congregation 
includes biographical sketches with material 
from archives of Europe of eleven pastors, 
dating from 1745 to 1854: John Conrad 
Wirtz, John Jacob Riess, John Egidius 
Hecker, John Christopher Gobrecht, Casper 
Wack, John Theobold Faber, John Michael 
Kern, John William Ingold, John Nicholas 
Pomp, Jacob Senn, and John A. Strasburger. 

Reverend Casper Wack and Reverend 
John Theobold Faber were ministers there 
at the time of the American Revolution. 
The former was married there in 1776 while 
pastor, and the records show baptisms of his 
children John George and Jacob. 

In regard to the Lutheran Congregation— 
there are eight biographical sketches of the 
pastors: John Martin Schaeffer, Jacob Freder- 
ick Schertlein, John Jacob Roth, John Wolf 
Lizel, Philip Henry Rapp, Conrad Roeller, 
Frederick William Geisenhainer, and John 
George Roeller, and these are treated simi- 
larly to those of the Reformed congregation. 
Reverend Conrad Roeller is shown as the 


9 there in the Revolution from 1774 to 
1795. 

The Reformed records consist of 2,195 
baptisms, 1,961 marriages, 1,414 burials, 1,109 
catechumens, and the Lutheran of 1,300 
baptisms and 195 catechumens. The work 
is illustrated with reproductions of tomb- 
stones, memorial tablets, and facsimiles of 
the records. 


The Annals of Tennessee to the 7 
of the Eighteenth Century .. . 
J. G. M. Ramsey, A. M., M. D., nie 
port, Tennessee: Kingsport Press. 822. 
pages. 


This is a reprint of the 1853 edition of the 
same work, with the addition of Fain’s Index, 
for the Judge David Campbell Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. The Index is a 
critical, analytical, geographical, and genea- 
logical guide to Ramsey's Annals of 
Tennessee, embracing all proper names as 
well as important topical subjects, and it was 
compiled by John Tyree Fain. 

The value of Fain’s work is inestimable. 
He calls attention to the fact that “Ramsey 
has a serious fault in giving the surname only, 
as in writing of Colonel Montgomery, 
Colonel Sevier, and others, he is not careful 
to identify the man referred to . The 
Revolutionary War history, as given in the 
Annals, embraces what I call the romance 
period of Tennessee history, and the almost 
universal application of the military title 
makes it difficult to distinguish the vast array 
of names . . . The period covered by the 
State of Franklin is the most obscure of 
Tennessee history, and the names given by 
Ramsey are hard to verify outside of Hay- 
wood, Carr, Paschall, Breaszeale, or Garrett 
and Goodpasture”. To obliterate these 
difficulties, Fain has done considerable re- 
search in other authorities. 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HA} | 
E 
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HE contribution of $50,000.00 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Phila- 
delphia to Knox Memorial As- 

sociation of Thomaston, Maine, calls 

attention to a very worthy patriotic 
project. General Knox Chapter, of 

Thomaston, conceived the patriotic 

idea of building a fireproof replica of 

Montpelier, the beautiful home which 

General Henry Knox built after the 

close of the Revolutionary War. 

After several years of earnest 
hopeful effort, General Knox Chapter 
accumulated some three to four thou- 
sand dollars. At this juncture, Mrs. 


Maine’s grand old lady's borrowed years 
Were all in high endeavor spent. 

Not hers, regrets, or doubts, or fears; 
But cheerful service, without stint. 


With zeal unwearying she wrought 
To replace the home, remembered still, 
Of General Knox, who grandly fought 
At Dorchester and Bunker Hill. 


Bold chief of the artillery corps, ° 
Who brought, o'er winter's ice and snow, 
Great guns, whose unexpected roar 

Soon put to rout the astonished foe. 


Warm friend of Washington, the Great, 
Had yet one warmer friend, so fine— 
His charming and beloved mate, 

Who cheered him on the fighting line. 


THE KNOX MEMORIAL 
Foreword by Mrs. 


Lucy Hazlett’s Task 


Herbert M. Lord 


Lucy Woodhull Hazlett, of Bangor, 
Maine, enlisted all Maine Daughters 
in this project. As a result of her 
persistent effort, Knox Memorial As- 
sociation was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Maine and the 
effort broadened into one of national 
scope. The project contemplates a 
fund of $250,000 to construct and 
maintain the Memorial and its con- 
tents, and the generous gift of Mr. 
Curtis has given a great impetus to 
the establishment of this shrine de- 
picted in the following verse: 


Her wise advice was not despised 

By Washington, who knew her worth. 
Her quick-formed judgment oft surprised, 
And gave an altered plan its birth. 


The victory won, the brilliant twain, 
Returned, forgetful of the fray, 

To their beloved home in Maine, 

On beautiful Penobscot Bay. 


The imposing mansion capped a crest, 
Where cooling breeze so sweetly blows, 
And there they welcomed many a guest, 
And conquered friends, as they had foes. 


When they had passed beyond the pale, 
The home they loved was rudely razed; 
And naught was left to tell their tale, 

Save fields where they had fondly gazed. 


To build anew the storied home 

Was Lucy Hazlett’s ceaseless quest. 
She passed before reward had come: 
But now she knows, and she can rest. 
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—Woodbury Pilsifer 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Daughters of the American 
Revolution met for their 30th Annual State 
Conference at Peoria, on March 24, 25 and 
26, 1926, the Peoria Daughters entertaining. 
The sessions were held in the Women’s Club 
the Auditorium of which was beautifully 
decorated in the national colors and with 
flowers. On Wednesday morning the State 
Officers and distinguished guests, preceded 
by the color bearers, were escorted to the 
platform by the pages, and the State Regent, 
Mrs. Frank J. Bowman, declared the Confer- 
ence to be in session. The invocation was 
given by the State Chaplain, Mrs. Frank H. 
Keith, followed by the salute to the flag, led 
by the Chairman of the State Flag Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Louis Fowler Hopkins. 

Following this, the official colors, a gift of 
the Peoria Chapter, were presented to the 
Illinois Society by Mrs. John H. Roth, Chair- 
man of the Flag Committee of the Peoria 
Chapter, and accepted on behalf of the Illinois 
Daughters by Mrs. Louis Fowler Hopkins, 
State Chairman. 

Mrs. Mark D. Batchelder, Regent of the 
Peoria Chapter, extended a cordial welcome 
from the Chapter and the city, and Mrs. 
James S. King, State Vice-Regent, responded 
in her usual happy manner. 

Our distinguished guests, Mrs. George 
Thatcher Guernsey, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. William Reynolds; Ex-Vice- 
President General, North Carolina; Miss 
Jenn Coltrane, Ex-Historian General; Ex-Vice- 
President General Mrs. Frank W. Bahnsen, 
Vice-President General Mrs. John Hamilton 
Hanley and Ex-State Regents Mrs. H. Eu- 
gene Chubbuck and Mrs. Charles E. Herrick 
were introduced by our State Regent. The 


regular routine of business was then taken 
up, which included the announcements of 
committees, the roll call of chapters and the 
presentation of Regents of Chapters con- 
firmed since the last Conference, Mrs. Brooks 
of Stronghurst Chapter and Mrs. Jackson, 
representing the Regent of Kenilworth. 
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The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with an impressive memorial service con- 
ducted by our State Chaplain, Mrs. Frank H. 
Keith, for Daughters who had died. 

The report of the Chairman of the Con- 
stitution Hall Auditorium Committee, Ex- 
State Regent Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, which 
showed how well Illinois had responded to 
this appeal, was especially well received by 
the Daughters, who felt that their belief that 
Illinois would not be found wanting was 
fully justified. 

At the evening session, the American's 
Creed was given by Attorney Wm. J. Peck, 
a cousin of the Author, Wm. Tyler Page. 
The address of the evening was delivered by 
Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, of Chicago. 

On Thursday morning after the proces- 
sional, the invocation was given by the Chap- 
lain General, Mrs. Rhett Goode. “Illinois” 
was sung by the Assembly and greetings were 
extended by our President General, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook and Mrs. Alfred J. 
Brosseau, Treasurer General. Nominations 
for State Officers were made, followed by re- 
ports of chapters. 

At the afternoon session, the Conference 
was addressed by the President General who, 
as always, had a message. She urged the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, the 
extension of patriotic exercises, the teaching 
of economics and American history and the 
careful censoring of all textbooks. 

Thursday night the banquet was held in 
the Gold Room of the Jefferson Hotel, Mrs. 
Mark D. Batchelder, Regent of the Hostess 
Chapter, presiding with grace and dignity at 
this distinguished gathering. Mrs. An- 
thony Wayne Cook was the honor guest of 
the evening. Mrs. H. Eugene Chubbuck, 
Ex-State Regent and Honorary Regent of 
Peoria Chapter, was toastmistress and intro- 
duced each speaker in her own charming way. 

A reception followed the banquet in the 
hotel parlors. 

Friday morning was given over to routine 
business, which was broken by an address on 
Ellis Island, by Mrs. Alfred Brosseau, Na- 
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tional Chairman of that work. It gave the 
Daughters a better idea of conditions there 
and of the help they had contributed. 

Measures adopted by vote of the delegates 
ask for the enactment of legislation in Illinois 
making the reading of the Bible compulsory 
in the public schools. Also, that an appeal 
be made to Congress to support the appeal of 
Secretary of Labor Davis, for laws to compel 
registration of all aliens in the United States; 
enactment of a literacy test law for all voters 
of Illinois and action to sustain the present 
immigration laws in the United States for an 
indefinite period. 

The election resulted in the naming of 
Mrs. John W. Riggs, Letitia Green Stevenson 
Chapter, as State Vice-Regent, Mrs. George 
M. Spangler, Peoria Chapter, as State Con- 
sulting Registrar, Dr. Annie L. Zorger, Al- 
liance Chapter, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Henry W. English, Rev. James 
Caldwell Chapter, as State Librarian. 

The afternoon session was quite brief, and 
the meeting closed with the singing of “God 
be with you till we meet again.” 

Grace TuHrirt McKenny, 
State Historian. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In response to the invitation of Peace Party 
Chapter of Pittsfield, the State Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Daughters of the American 
Revolution convened in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Maplewood, October 7, 8 and 9, 1926. 
The evening preceding the Conference an 
informal reception was tendered to the 
Officers and delegates by Peace Party Chapter 
at the home of the Regent Mrs. Moulton. 
In the receiving line with Mrs. Moulton’ 
were the State Officers and Vice-President 
General Mrs. Russell W. Magna. The tea 
table was in charge of the past Regents of 
Peace Party Chapter. 

The regular business session opened on 
Thursday morning with the State and Na- 
tional Officers and guests escorted to the 
platform by pages carrying the State and 
National flags. Mrs. - Peabody, the State 
Regent, called the meeting to order in her 
usual dignified manner; the invocation by the 
State Chaplain, Mrs. Gertrude Cross, fol- 
lowed, then came the Salute to the Flag, after 
which “America the Beautiful” was sung. 


Mrs. Moulton, Regent of Peace Party 

Chapter, welcomed the delegates in a few 
gracious words. Mr. H. D. Brigham, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield Chamber of Commerce, 
brought greetings from the city. The re- 
sponse to these addresses of welcome was 
given by Miss Ema Wilder Burt, Regent of 
Johanna Aspinwall Chapter. 

The State Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Jordan, read a letter of greeting from the 
President General in which she expressed her 
regret at being unable to be present. Mrs. 
Russell W. Magna, Vice-President General 
from Massachusetts and Chairman of the 
Constitution Hall Finance Committee, was 
introduced as the personal representative of 
Mrs. Brosseau and spoke of the great need of 
the new Hall. 

Mrs. Blaine Spooner Viles, State Regent 
of Maine, and Mrs. Katherine Kittredge, 
State Regent of Vermont, brought greetings 
from their respective States. Mrs. Barker, 
a former National Vice-President General and 
exState Regent of Rhode Island, was also 
introduced. A message of greeting was read 
from Mr. Burton H. Wiggin, New England 
Director of the S. A.R. Next came the Roll 
Call by the State Corresponding Secretary. 
Various Chairmen of Committees gave brief 
outlines of the work for the year, after which 
the meeting adjourned to reconvene at two 
o'clock. 

The afternoon session opened with a con- 
tinuation of the reports of the State chairmen. 

Mrs. George F. Fuller, of Worcester, State 
Councilor, offered the wording for an inscrip- 
tion to be placed on the Paul Revere bell at 
Valley Forge, Pa., given by the Massachu- 
setts Daughters, which was adopted and 
which reads as follows: 


“To the Glory of God, in memory of 
Paul Revere, patriot and bell founder, 
and in honor of the patriots of the war 
of the Revolution in the Colony of 
Massachusetts, this state bell is given 
by the Daughters of Massachusetts.” 


The bell was dedicated July 4, 1926. 

The State Regent announced that the 
Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial had requested 
each of the Thirteen Original States to send 
earth in which a tree would be planted and 
Massachusetts had sent soil from beneath 
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the largest of the John Hancock elms on Bos- 
ton Common. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Attorney 
James T. Cashman of New York, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Peabody and he delivered an 
interesting address on “The Menace of 
Radicalism.” 

In the evening a reception and banquet was 
held at the Maplewood Hotel, attended by 
the State Officers, delegates and guests. 
After-dinner speakers were Mr. William L. 
Root, representing the State organization of 
the S. A. R., Mrs. R. W. Magna, Mrs. 
Kittredge, Mrs. Viles, Mrs. Barker and Mr. 
Eugene Bowen. 

On Friday morning a State Board meeting 
was held at the Maplewood, after which the 
State Officers, many of the visiting delegates 
and members of the local Chapter gathered at 
Peace Party House to witness the unveiling 
of the bronze marker placed there by a com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. James Savery, Mrs. 
Joseph Peirson and Mrs. Henry Nelson. 
Mrs. Savery, State Historian and ex-Regent 
of Peace Party Chapter, was fittingly chosen 
to unveil the marker, and in behalf of the 
Chapter she committed it to the keeping of 
Unity Parish, its present owner. The re- 
sponse in behalf of Unity Parish was given 
by Mrs. John R. Mansir, who was, as Mrs. 
Savery brought out in her address, by birth 
an English woman, which fact shows that 
we have indeed gained in tolerance during 
the years. An historical address on the 
history of Peace Party House was given by 
Mr. Joseph Peirson. He told of the Peace 
Party and other illuminating anecdotes reveal- 
ing the character of the men and women of 
early Pittsfield. He also spoke of the changes 
time had wrought, and pointed out the house 
we have just marked and the property on 
which it stands had passed from a Congrega- 
tionalist to the Episcopalians and thence to 
the Unitarians and Christian Scientists. 


Mrs. Moulton, Regent of Peace Party 
Chapter, presided at the unveiling. 
Myra H. Crark (Mrs. Merton R.) 
Recording Secretary, 
BertHa M. Gamwe t (Mrs. Clarence L.), 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Peace Party Chapter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in New Hampshire held their 25th an- 
nual State Conference in the Unitarian 
Church in Exeter on October 14, 15, 1926, 
with the State Regent, Dr. Alice M. Chesley, 
presiding. The meeting opened with sing- 
ing “America,” followed by prayer, salute to 
the Flag, address of welcome and response, 
and greetings by Dr. James A. Tufts and Mr. 
Charles A. Holden, president of the N. H. 
S. A. R. Reports of the last state meeting 
and of the state meeting of the Continental 
Congress were read by Miss Baker, Secretary. 
The reports of the State Officers show the 
New Hampshire Daughters keenly interested 
and accomplishing much in all lines of 
D. A. R. activities. The Student Loan 
Fund, the Society for Preservation of New 
Hampshire Forests, the Dover Neighborhood 
House, and pensions of the two Real Daugh- 
ters in the state received generous appropria- 
tions. 

The report of the Correct Use of the Flag 
Committee shows thorough accomplishment 
in that patriotic work. 

Seven historic spots were marked during 
the year, 65 Revolutionary Soldiers’ graves 
were marked, 183 graves located, 12 govern- 
ment headstones ordered, one Real Daugh- 
ter’s grave marked. 

Following the report of the State Regent, 
the Exeter Chapter, of which she is past 
Regent, presented Dr. Chesley with a basket 
of beautiful pink roses. At the close of the 
morning session a tender tribute and memo- 
rial service, led by Mrs. George H. Warren, 
former State Regent, was held in honor of the 
thirty-five Daughters who died during the 
year. Mrs. F. Leroy Jenkins sang “Crossing 
the Bar.” 

During the afternoon meeting Mrs. Leslie 
P. Snow, a former State Regent, elected to 
represent the New Hampshire D. A. R. at 
the dedication of the New Hampshire Bell 
at Valley Forge, gave her report, and by re- 
quest read her valuable paper on John Lang- 
don, of Portsmouth, for whom the bell was 
named. 

The State Historian then read a list of the 
historical places, fifteen in number, from 
which soil had been procured and was placed 
by the State Regent about the roots of the 
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New Hampshire tree in Philadelphia on 
October 11th, when 13 trees representing 
the 13 original colonies were planted and 


dedicated in honor of those colonists The 
State Regent had told of this most interesting 
event in her report. 

The visiting Daughters, following the 
afternoon session, had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing the home of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
the old Gilman House, built about 1721, 
which was during the Revolution the State 
Treasury. Hon. Nicholas Hilman, the own- 
er, was " distinguished as the financier of New 
Hampshire in the Revolution.” This his- 
toric house of many rooms of ancient con- 
struction, furnished with antiques of that 
early period, is one of the most important 
buildings in the state. An informal recep- 
tion was then held at the home of the Chap- 
ter Regent, Mrs. Lena S. Day. The eve- 
ning was one of delightful enjoyment of 
group and solo dancing by many small chil- 
dren, and readings by Mrs. John Rowe. 

Flintlock guns and old powderhorns car- 
ried at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and at the 
Battle of Bennington by Rev. Nicholas Fol- 
som of Meredith, were on exhibition. 

The second day was devoted to business, 
and interesting reports by the Chapter Re- 
gents. Officers for 1926-1927 are: Regent, 
Dr. Alice M. Chesley; Vice-Regent, Mrs. 
Charles H. Carroll; Secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Baker; Treasurer, Mrs. Ira F. Harris; 
Historian, Mrs. Wendell B. Folsom; Regis- 
trar, Miss Mary A. Rand; Librarian, Miss 
Elizabeth A. Brewster; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Leslie P. Snow and Mrs. Fred Fernald. 

The next meeting will be held at The Al 
pine Hotel, North Woodstock. 

(Mrs. W. B.) Exizasetu K. Fotsom, 

State Historian. 


VERMONT 


The 27th Annual Conference of the Ver- 
mont Daughters of the American Revolution 
was held with the St. John de Crevecoeur 
Chapter in the South Congregational Church, 
St. Johnsbury, September 28 and 29, 1926. The 
first session of the Conference was held on the 
evening of the 28th, and was opened by the 
State Regent, Mrs. K. W. Kittredge, in her 
usual cordial manner. Mrs. Edgar Brown, 
Regent of St. John de Chevecoeur Chapter, 


very cordially welcomed the guests, and a 
graceful response was made by Mrs. Charles 
H. Greer, State Vice-Regent. 

The speaker of the evening was S. Hollister 
Jackson, candidate for Lieutenant Governor 
of Vermont. The subject of his address was 
“Preparedness,” and it was received with 
enthusiastic applause. 

After this the Daughters were conveyed 
to the spacious home of Mr. and Mrs. David 
S. Conant where a brilliant reception was 
held. 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
at 9:30 with the entrance of the State Officers, 
led by the pages. The State Regent, Mrs. 
K. W. Kittredge, called the meeting to order. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by the 
state chaplain, Miss Jennie A. Valentine. 
Mrs. C. G. Maynard led the Salute to the 
Flag. Greetings were given from the Co 
lonial Dames by Mrs. Frank B. Lowe, and 
from the Daughters of 1812 by Mrs. Edward 
B. Hurling. The roll call was responded to 
by the Regents. It showed a total of 186 
delegates, 23 of these were Regents from the 
several chapters. Reports were read by the 
state officers which indicated that the state 
is busy accomplishing results worth while. 
The remainder of the morning session was 
given over to interesting reports from the 
chapter Regents. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
greetings from Mrs. H. M. Farnham, our 
Librarian General. She gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the work of the library, 
recommending the binding of old wills and 
Biblical records for preservation. The desire 
of the Librarian General is to place the library 
ona par with the best of its kind in the world. 

Mrs. John H. Stewart, chairman of the 
finance commission of Constitution Hall, 
reported for that project. Following Mrs. 
Stewart's enthusiastic report, opportunity 
was given each member who so desired, to 
subscribe for a cubic foot of the foundation 
of the building to be given in memory of 
some prominent Revolutionary character or 
noteworthy among the Daughters. 

A discussion followed concerning the State 
memorial given by the D. A.R. Avcemetery 
in Craftsbury where the bodies of 20 
Revolutionary heroes lie buried was con- 
sidered a suitable place in which to put the 
memorial, and the chairman of the Committee 
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on Historic Spots, Miss Shirley Farr, was 
given charge of the work. 

Miss Louise Slocum, chairman of the 
Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial, spoke 
interestingly of the dormitory to be erected 
at the Alma Mater of the first President 
General. 

The following officers were elected: Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. S. H. Mills; State 
Treasurer, Mrs. Guy F. Barker; State His- 
torian, Mrs. Lemuel Richmond; State Libra- 
rian, Miss Abbie F. Clark; State Chaplain, 
Miss Jennie A. Valentine; State Auditor, 
Mrs. A. W. Norton. 

The final evening session opened at 8 
o'clock with the enthusiastic singing of 
patriotic songs. It was voted to continue 
the annual donation to the International 
College at Springfield, Mass. The con- 
ference accepted an invitation from Gen. 
Lewis Morris Chapter of Springfield to be 
their guests for the 1927 conference. 


Reports of state chairmen of National 
committees followed. Mrs. Frederic H. 
Peters gave an interesting report from the 
Americanization Committee, and Mrs. C. H. 
Maynard reported the activities on the 
Correct Use of the Flag. Mrs. C. H. 
Maurice gave an enthusiastic account of the 
work of the Student Loan Committee. Mrs. 
M. F. Warner inspired her hearers with her 
account of the work of the Ellis Island 
Committee. 

Other reports were given by Miss Alice 
Hall on Historical Research and Preservation 
of Records. Mrs. L. J. Egleston for the 
Magazine Committee, Mrs. Harry Randal 
on the Manual for Immigrants, and Mrs. 
W. A. Dalrymple on Patriotic Education. 
Miss Shirley Farr spoke of her work on the 
preservation of historic spots. Mrs. J. D. 
Billings reported for the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

Emma J. RicHMonpD, 
State Historian. 
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REGISTRAR GENERALS DEPARTMENT 


HE first military company of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., for service in the 
Revolution, was formed May 1, 1775, 

under command of Lieut. Ebenezer Couch. 

(See Two Centuries of New Milford, Conn., 

page 34). Lieut. Couch had held the rank 

of Ensign of the Second Militia company 
and in 1759 had been commissioned Lieuten- 
ant in the same company. There is no 
official record that this company served 

during the year 1775, but in June, 1776, 

Lieut. Couch was commissioned Captain to 

serve under Colonel Andrew Ward. 

In Connecticut Men in the Revolution, page 
387, is the following: “Early in 1776, two 
regiments were raised in Connecticut by 
voluntary enlistment under Colonels Water- 
bury and Ward for a few weeks service to 
assist in throwing up defensive works in 
New York and Brooklyn Heights. Rolls not 
on file.” 

In Orcutt’s History of New Milford, pp. 
218-19, it is stated that the books of Capt. 
Couch’s company kept by Benjamin Bost- 
wick, Jr., as clerk of the company, are still 
preserved, and that the company under 
Colonel Andrew Ward was in the service 
two months and twenty-three days—from 
Feb. 1, 1776. Those whose names on the 
roster are indicated by stars (*) gave no 
additional service. . 


Captain Ebenezer Couch—New Milford, 


Conn. Militia 
Li Corporals 
Ebenezer Couch *Gideon Morgan 
*Uri Jackson 
Nathaniel Cole 
Noble Hine *William Nichols 
Clerk *Lemuel Thayer 
Benj. Bostwick, Jr. 
Drummer 
Sergeants Eleazer Hendrix 
David Whittlesey Fi 
*Benjamin Weller 


*Matthew Bronson 
Oliver Bostwick 


David Ruggles 
*John Crouch 


WHOSE ANCESTORS ARE THESE? 
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Privates Asahel Hotchkiss 
Benjamin Adams Lewis Hunt 
*Nathaniel Averill Richard Johnson 
Jared Baldwin David Keeler 
Bardsle Nathan Kee 
tiles Bardsley athan Keeler 
*Caleb Barnes Jonathan Lum (Lumb) 
John Beach *Ephraim Minor 
Beeman Mygatt 
srael Bostwick yman Noble 
*Joel Bostwick William Peet (Peek) 
Salmon Bostwick *Reuben Phillips 
srael Camp Amos Prime 
*Jesse Camp Samuel Prince 
Canheld *Aziah Robards 
ijah Cary John Rood 
*Samuel Copley Nathan Rowley 
Crittenden M. Ruggles 
swell Dean Liffe Sanford 
*Thomas Drinkwater Asa Starkweather 
*Ezra Dunning *Jonah Todd 


*Jedediah Durkee 
Stephen Evitts (Everts) 
* Asa Farrand 


Ebenezer Trowbridge 
*Stephen Turrell 
John Turrill (Turel) 


William Foot *Nathan Wildman 
*Jonathan Gray *Cooley Weller 
*Elnathan Gregory William Whiteley 

Epenetus Gunn Ebenezer Williams 

Leverius Hawley Abel Wilkinson 


Ebenezer Couch 


Ebenezer Couch (son of Ebenezer and Ann 
Cram Couch) was born in 1733 in that part 
of the Town of Fairfield, Conn., now called 
Redding. He was of Redding when he 
married (ist), on July 29, 1761, Elizabeth 
McCarty, of Fairfield (Connecticut Mar- 
riages, Book 5, page 30). The births of their 
children are recorded in Redding: John, born 
May 25, 1762, married Lois Stone; Levi, 
born Aug. 25, 1763; Anne, born Feb. 28, 
1765, married Henry Whitlock; Ebenezer, 
born Feb. 26, 1768, married Asenath Grin- 
ell; Abner, born March 24, 1770; Aaron, 
born Aug. 2, 1772. He married (2nd) in 
Washington, Nov. 4, 1777 (Connecticut Mar- 
riages, Book 5, page 72), Sarah Kinney Bost- 
wick, widow of Joel Bostwick. The chil- 
dren of the second marriage were born in 
Washington: Elizabeth, born in 1779, mar- 
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ried Benjamin Benedict; Joel Bostwick, born 
1781, married Phebe Ladue; Levi, born 1783; 
Caswell, born 1785; Electa, born 1788; 
Sarah Kinney, born 1790. After the Revo- 
lution Captain Couch removed with his 
family to Ballston, Saratoga County, N. Y. 

Captain Couch continued in the service, 
as is shown in Connecticut Men in the 
Revolution, pages 224-5, 391, 492, 548, 583. 
The following record of his son, Ebenezer 
3rd, relates to service during the years 
1780-1. 

Ebenezer Couch, 3rd, born Feb. 26, 1768, 
in his application for pension Dec. 27, 1832, 
stated that his father was Captain Ebenezer 
Couch, and having lost his mother by death, 
his father took him into the service. Later, 
he reenlisted at West Point. His brother, 
John, born May 5, 1762, was a fifer in his 
father’s company in the summer of 1775 
(Connecticut Men in the Revolution, page 
633). 


Gideon Morgan 


Gideon Morgan was born in Wethersfield, 
Conn., in 1751. He married, in 1772, 
Patience Coggswell, and, later, removed to 
New York; then to Virginia and to Tennes- 
see. His children were Gideon, who mar- 
ried Peggy Sevier, granddaughter of Governor 
John Sevier, of Tennessee; Rufus, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Trigg; Luther, who married 
Ann Cameron Dod; William, who married 
Nancy Sewall; George, who married Fanny 
Irby; Polly, who married (1st), Rea Hozen; 
(2nd) Rufus McPherson. 


Uri Jackson 


Uri Jackson was born about 1750, and 
died after 1781. He married at New Mil- 
ford, April 10, 1770, Sarah Burchard. Their 
children were Agur, born Feb. 26, 1771, 
married Zubalena Hanks; Elijah, born Oct. 
27, 1772; Elizabeth, born May 25, 1774; 
Daniel, born March 6, 1776; Uri, born April 
18, 1778; Lyman, born May 9, 1780, died 
Feb. 2, 1781; Elias, born Dec. 15, 1781, mar- 
ried Betsey Francis. 


Nathaniel Averill 


Nathaniel (Nathan) Averill was born in 
New Preston, Conn., Dec. 15, 1745. He 
married in New Milford, March 3, 1768, 
Roxanna Noble (daughter of Stephen and 


Sarah Noble), born July 12, 1752. They 
removed to Plattsburg, N. Y., where he died 
April 11, 1820; his wife died in Plattsburg 
Dec. 5, 1812. Children; Lavina, born Oct. 
25, 1769, married Benjamin Vaughn; Noble, 
born Feb. 20, 1772; married Mary McArthur, 
Nathan, born April 10, 1774, married Polly 
Ketchum; Urania, born March 22, 1776, 
died April 16, 1776; Calvin, born about 
1778, married Cynthia Reynolds; Sarah, 
died 1780; Clarina (Clarissa), born April 5, 
1781, married Nathan Ferris; Stephen Noble, 
born Sept. 2, 1782, married Susan Moore; 
Prudence, born April 25, 1787, married 
William Young; Louisa, born about 1790, 
married Elisha Button; Lucy Noble, born 
about 1793, married Charles D. Backus; 
Hannah. 
Israel Bostwick 


Israel Bostwick was born in New Milford 
Aug. 7, 1749; he married Elizabeth Mallery 
July 12, 1767, and removed to Dorset, Vt., 
after the Revolution. Their children were: 
Elizabeth, born Nov. 25, 1767, married 
Thomas Townley of Dorset; Lois, born Dec. 
13, 1769, married — Vail; Caleb Noble, 
born April 28, 1772; Alanson, born Feb. 17, 
1774; Jared, born Oct. 15, 1778; Polly, born 
1779, married Silas Root of Georgia, Vt. 


Joel Bostwick 


Joel Bostwick was born in New Milford 
Aug. 3, 1745; he married at New Milford, 
June 21, 1768, Sarah Kinney, who was born 
in New Milford, Mar. 27, 1750. They 
removed to Upper Merryall, Conn., where 
Joel Bostwick died April 11, 1777; his widow 
married Capt. Ebenezer Couch. The chil- 
dren of Joel and Sarah Bostwick were: 
Hannah, born July 13, 1769, married — 
Bradley; Zachariah Noble, born April 28, 
1771, married April 5, 1795, Lucy Roberts; 
Mary (Polly), born March 12, 1774. 


Stephen Terrill 


Stephen Terrill (son of Caleb and Abigail 
Terrill) was born Nov. 7,.1746. He mar- 
ried Hepzibah Griffith of Redding, Feb. 7, 
1781. They removed to Vermont where he 
died at 101 years of age. Their children 


were: Lucy, born April 13, 1782; Joel, born 
May 13, 1784; Betsey, born Aug. 9, 1786; 
Stephen Sanford, born Jan. 23, 1789. 


—M. R. C. 
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EDITH ROBERTS RAMSBURGH 
Geneatocicat Eprror 


Hampton Courts, Wasnincton, D. C. 
To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 


1. Name and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. Do not use pencil. 
2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender's address given. 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of query. 

5. Only answers containing proof are requested. Unverified family traditions will not be published. 

All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped envelopes accompanied 
by the number of the query and its signature. The right is reserved to print information contained in the communication 


to be forwarded. 
ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


Tuomas Harris. Isle of Wight County, 
Va. Will dated 14 March 1687-8; probated 
9 Oct. 1688. Recorded Will Book 1661- 
1719. Mentions sons Edward, Thomas, 
Robert, George, Martin, William. Daugh- 
ters Jane Jones & Anne Harris. Only exec. 
son Edward. 

Epwarp Harris. Upper Parish, Isle of 
Wight County. Will dated 27 April 1733; 
probated 25 March 1734. Recorded Will 
Book No. 3 p 301. Mentions wife Mary. 
Sons Edward (land received from father 
Thomas Harris) Jacob, Nathan, West, 
Daniel. Daughters Ann Harris & Martha 
Williamson. Son Nathan, Exec. 

Tuomas Harris. Upper Parish, Isle of 
Wight County. Will probated 23 May 
1728. Recorded Will Book No. 3 page 199. 
Mentions wife Hannah. Son Joshua, daugh- 
ter Mary & “the child my wife now goes 
with” Exec. wife Hannah & brother Henry 
Harris. 

Tuomas Harris. Halifax County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 12 Sept 1794; Probat- 
ed May 1795. Recorded Halifax County 
Will Book No. 3 p 249. Mentions wife 
Elizabeth. Daughter Nancy Harris. Sis- 
ters Mary, Nancy & Phoebe Harris. Broth- 
er William Harris. Exec. friend Mat C. 
Whitaker. 

Wituram Carmack. Frederick County, 
Maryland. Will dated 3 January 1776 pro 
bated 31 May 1776." Mentions wife Jane. 
Sons Aquitla, Wm., Lery, Cornelius, Ivan, 
John. Daughter Sarah Brightwell. Exec 
wife Jane & son William. 

Wituram Carmack. Frederick County, 
Maryland. Will dated 21 July 1824; pro 
bated 13 June 1825. Recorded Frederick 
County Court House Liber H. S. No. 3, 
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folio 378 etc. Mentions daughters Rachel 
Burgess, Catharine Carmack, Jane Barring, 
Elizabeth Duvall & Sarah Webb. Exec 
Rachel Burgess. 

Jacos Fiournoy. Chesterfield County, 
Virginia. Will dated 23 Dec. 1843; pro- 
bated 11 May 1846. Recorded in Will Book 
17, p 127. Mentions son Mark F. grand- 
daughter Virginia Ann Cheatham. Grand: 
children Ann Rebecca, Jacob, Phebe, Jane, 
Elizabeth, Lucy, Susan, Judith, children of 
Thomas Roberts & my daughter Lucy. 
Exec. Mark F. Flournoy. 

McCane. Warwick, Orange 
Co., N. Y. Will dated 14 Sept. 1804. Re- 
corded in Surrogate Court. Mentions wife 
Charlotte. Sons Thomas, William & Joseph. 
“My daughter Sarah’s son William Tecks” 
Daughters Elizabeth Wilcox, Charlotte, Jane, 
Mary, Susan. Wife Jane & Joseph Hous- 
ton, Execs. 

James Succetr. Lexington, Fayette Co., 
Kentucky. Will dated 5 March 1786. Re- 
corded in Will Book A page 372. Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Mentions wife Jemima. Son 
John. Daughters Catharine Merry, Eliza- 
beth Smith & Jemima Johnson. Execs. 
Wife Jemima, son John Suggett & William 
Cave. 

Epmonp Taytor. Granville, North Caro 
lina. Will dated 10 Jan. 1807; Probated 
May 1808. Mentions Wife Anne. Child- 
ren Louis, Richard, Howel, John, Edmond, 
James, Mary Brodie, Elizabeth Rux (Rucks) 
Frances Moore. Exces. wife Anne sons 
Louis & Richard Taylor. 

Francis Purpy. Fishkill, Dutchess Co., 
New York. Will dated 25 Jan 1842; Re- 
corded 6 Feb. 1843 Record of Wills Liber N. 
Mentions father Stephen Purdy Children of 
son John, viz: Wm., Edward, George, & 
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Sarah Maria Purdy. Dau. Sally Ann, wife 
of Thompson Northrop. Dau. Aliza wife of 
John R. Myers. Sons William, Theodorus 
& Abraham. Children of dau Hetty, wife 
of Stephen D. Van Wyck, viz: Cornelius, 
Francis, Tunks B., Jane Ann, John Petre & 
Helen. Daughter Maria, wife of William 
Forrest & their chil: Francis, Wm. Jr., Eliza 
John & Anna. Dau. Jane Purdy. Also 
mentions Jane dau of Stephen Purdy. 
Execs. friend John Van Voorhis, son Theo- 
dorus Purdy, friend Petre Cromwell. 

KennetH Banu. St. John’s Parish, 
Georgia. Will dated 7 July 1766. Mentions 
wife Elizabeth. Sons Kenneth, Alexander, 
Robert Carnibe. Dau. Jane wife of Andrew 
Darling. Dau Elizabeth wife of Dr. John 
Irvin. Execs. wife Elizabeth, son Kenneth 
& Andrew Darling, Capt James McKay & 
Robert Baillie. 


ANSWERS 


12414a. Harris.—From Chambersburg, 
Pa. Court Records. Will of Rowland Harris 
of Peters Twp. mentions wife Elizabeth. 
Sons Richard, Rowland & Ephraim. Daugh- 
ters Sarah Armstrong, Mary Childerstone, 
Anna Ewalt. Will dated 3 March 1797 
prob 19 April 1797.—Virginia S. Fendrick, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

12566. Mupce.—Capt. Micah Mudge 
was Capt in the French & Indian War of 1755 
but as he fell on the ice & injured his hip he 
was unable to serve during the Revolution- 
ary War 1775. He was with Gen. Wolf at 
the surrender of Quebec in 1759. Ref; 
Mudge Memorials p 66 also in the Roll of 
Honor.—Mrs. J. D. Hoskins. 1315 Fre- 
mont Place. Knoxville, Tenn. 

12650. Fincu.—Isaac Finch b 25 Feb 1763 
d 10 May 1847 married Sarah Thompkins and 
had chil. Isaac, Jr b 20 Nov 1789; Nathaniel 
b 5 Feb 1792; John G. b 19 May 1794; Mary 
b 1 Feb 1797; Carpenter b 21 Nov 1799; Julia 
b 23 Apr 1802; Levina b 16 May 1805; Sally 
b 4 May 1808; Solomon b 4 Nov 1810; Polly 
b5 July 1813. John G. Finch b 19 May 1794 
married Martha Hutchins & had chil.; Irene 
b 14 Oct 1815; Mary Ann b 2 July 1821; 
Adaline b 22 May 1818; Sarah b 24 May 
1825; John W. b 1 June 1828; Albert b 14 
Dec 1830; Martha P. b 11 Apr 1835.—E. W. 
Finch, 209 Butler St., Dunmore, Lack. Co., Pa. 

12646. Gassaway.—Nicholas Gassaway 


(John, Col. Nicholas) was of Queen Caroline 


Parish when he made his will in 1757, naming 
his wife Rachel as executrix. He married Ist 
Elizabeth Hawkins; 2nd Sarah daughter of 
Robert Shipley; 3rd Rachel Howard dau of 
Joseph (of John) & Rachel Ridgely Howard. 
Ref; Warfield’s Founders of Anne Arundel 
& Howard Counties, Maryland p 381.—Col. 
Arthur C. Rogers, U. S. A., 2040 E. 96 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
12663. Merritt.—According to the re- 
vised Merritt Records, comp. by Douglas 
Merritt, Rhinebeck, N. Y. printed by Tobias 
Wright, N. Y. City 1916 are the following:— 
p 49-50 Thos. Merritt b 16 May 1634 (?) 
d 10 Nov 1725 married 1st Jane, dau of Thos 
Sherwood & Alice Seabrook 3 Dec 1656; he 
mar 2nd 13 Aug 1688 Abigail, dau of Robert 
& Joan Francis; married 3rd Mary, dau of 
Jeffrey Ferris & wid. of Jonathan Lockwood. 
He settled in Rye, N. Y. 1673 & had 15 
children. . The 8th child was (p 54) Samuel 
b 21 Aug 1672 mar 1698 Eliza., dau of Hum- 
phrey & Sarah Underhill. He was tried & 
imprisoned as a Tory 15 June 1776. This 
sounds impossible as from some other source 
we have it that he died 1722. Probably this 
was Samuel b 22 Apr 1739, son of George & 
bro of George, Jr. Chil. were Wm., Geo. & 
David. p 57-58, George b 23 Apr 1711 d 2 
Feb 1759 married Glorianna, dau of Samuel & 
Penelope Strang Purdy of Rye b 31 Mch 1715 
d 13 Sept 1765. They moved to Newburgh 
abt 1747 had 10 chil. (p57) Son George b 26 
May 174; d 10 July 1822 mar Mary, dau of 
Samuel & Charlotte Purdy Fowler (Hist. of 
Marlboro) who d 5 July 1799 she was b 1 Jan 
1734. He mar 2nd Sarah, wid of Wolvert 
Ecker. He signed the Association for Re- 
bellion after refusing to sign. Their chil 
were George, Samuel b 1759, Gabriel, Hum- 
phrey b 14 Feb. 1773, Fowler, John d June 
1846, Abigail 1754-1796, Charlotte mar 30 
Jan 1796 John Eltinge Roe of Marlborough, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., Jane, Glorianna and Mary 
who mar—Conklin. There is little Fowler 
in the History of Marlborough by C. H. 
Cochrane.—Mrs. Chas. E. Merritt, 505 
Kirkland St., Utica, N. Y. 

12672. Crarx.—Sarah, dau of Penelope & 
Christopher Clark married 1st 1733 Chas. 
Lynch who died 1753; she married 2nd in 
Dec 1766 Maj. John Ward. Children of 1st 
marriage were Penelope b 1734 mar 1749 
Capt. Robert Adams; Chas. b 1736 mar 12 
Jan 1755 Anna dau of Henry Terrell, Sr.; 
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Sarah b 1738 mar 10 Feb 1754 Micajah son of 
David Terrell, Sr.; John b 1740 mar Mary 
Bowles; Christopher b 1742 mar Ann Ward; 
Edward b 1744 unmarried.—Miss Mary Van 
Cleve, 321 Duff St., Macon, Mo. 

Stevens.—Asa Stevens, Lieut. Ist Co. 
24th Conn Reg. Ref:—p31 Colonial Records 
of Conn 17761778. He married Sarah 
Adams & their son Simon b 1776 d 1841 mar- 
ried Jermima Young b 1781 d 1853. Their 
son Milton b 1802 d 1860 married 10 Dec 
1826 Cynthia Smith of Dimock. They lived 
at Castle Creek & had children John, David, 
Urban & Ellen.—Mrs. H. F. Brewster, 61 
Lake Ave., Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

12730. Knox-Camp.—Rachel Knox mar 
James Colwell she was b near Zanesville, 
Ohio & was the dau of Levi Knox & Mary 
Camp who migrated from Morgantown, 
Monongahela Co., W. Va. to Ohio between 
1800 & 1810. Rachel was born in 1818. 
Levi Knox was Ist or 2nd cousin of James 
Knox Polk. “Eminent Men of Virginia & 
District of Columbia p 419 gives the follow- 
ing: —Wnm. Sewall Camp b Norfolk Va. 1808 
mar Mary Eliz. dau of Caleb Bonsall of Dela- 
ware & had children Ellen mar Henry R. 
Woods; Wm.; James Bloodgood & Caleb. 
The father of Wm. Sewall Camp was Wm. 
Green Camp born in Gloucester Co., Va. 
Caleb Bonsall was born in Menington, Del. 
1777, was a Quaker, married Sarah, dau of 
Dennis Danby of Princess Anne Co., Va. & 
had seven children.—Miss Mabel Harding, 
1407 Argonne Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 

12746. Kors.—In his will in Jackson Co., 
Ga. Jonathan Kolb mentions wife Susanna, 
1st child Harris Kolb, other children Nancy, 
Sophia, Rebecca, Harmon, James, Mary Ann, 
Jonathan, Richard J., & Susannah. Wife 
Susannah & James Cash executors. Will 
probated 1812. Have all records of Jack- 
son Co. Wills to 1860 & marriages to 1835 
& data from other counties on this family. 
—Mrs. John L. Davidson, Quitman, Georgia. 

12755. Pirer.—John, commonly styled 
“Adjutant Piper” enlisted in Rev. at the age 
of 16 & with his bros Thos. & David served 
during the War. After his return he lived 
at Wolfboro, N. H. until 1806 when he re- 
moved to Tuftonboro, N. H. where he died 
1830. He married 1st 12 Jan 1783 Jemima 
daughter of James Hersey of Newmarket, 
N. H. b 1762 d 6 Feb 1803. Their children 
were John Jr., b 1 Aug 1783 mar Hannah 


Meader; Betsey b 15 May 1785 d 29 Jan 
1803; James b 14 Mch 1787 married Dolly 
Tibbetts; Thos. b 29 Mch 1789 married Sally 
Tibbetts; Gilman b 26 Feb 1791 mar Eliza 
Wiggin; Wm. b 24 Jan 1793 mar Rebecca 
Mallard; Nancy b 11 Oct 1794 mar Jeremiah 
Foss; Mary b 2 May 1797 mar Mark Hersey; 
Abigail b 26 May 1799 mar Wm. Fullerton; 
Jemima H. b 24 Jan 1803 mar Ist Samuel 
Leavitt, 2nd Wm. W. Blaisdell; John Piper 
married 26 Jan 1804 his 2nd wife Anna 
Young b in Wolfboro 25 Aug 1777. Their 
chil were Phoebe b 10 Aug 1804 mar Stephen 
Pendergast; Paul W. b 17 Sept 1805 mar 
Eliza Jane Dehart & died 12 Jan 1854; Susan 
b 26 Oct 1806 mar Jos. Ayers d 26 Nov 1896; 
Betsey Ann b 8 Jan 1809 mar 1st Chas. Pink- 
ham, 2nd Abel Haley & d July 1891; Napo- 
leon b 28 Nov 1810 d unmar 1840; Martha b 6 
Feb 1812 mar Nathaniel Mason; Sarah b 20 
May 1813 mar Levi T. Hersey; Patience b 15 
Oct 1814 mar Asa Allen d 13 Sept 1853; 
Benj. b 29 Apr 1816 mar Ist Hannah Evans, 
2nd Sarah Evans d 3 Aug 1901; Vienna Emily 
b 16 Jan 1821 mar Lyman Allen d 23 Oct 
1904. Ref.; *Genealogical Memoranda com- 
piled by Rev. John W. Hayley D. D. John 
Piper of Wolfboro, N. H. was mustered for 
Canada in Capt Joseph Badger Jr.'s Company, 
Col. Joseph Badger’s Regiment July 1776. 
He enlisted for three years in Capt. Gray's 
Co., Col. Alexander Scammel’s Reg't 24 May 
1777. Ref;—N. H. Rev. War Rolls, vol 1 
pps 362-364, 581.—*Mrs. J. A. Edgerly, Ep- 
ping, N. H. 

Coz.—Polly b 14 May 1809 daughter of 
Roswell Coe, who was born Feb 1780 in 
Winchester, Conn & married Polly Porter 
who died in French Creek, N. Y. 1854. Polly 
married Stephen Tyler. Ref:—* Robert Coe, 
Puritan, His Ancestors & Descendants” by 
J. Gardner Bartlett. Pub. 1911. Also 
Colonial Records of Conn. 1735, °43, “50. 
—Mrs. Anne Coe Curry, 416 N. Walnut 
St., Bloomington, Indiana. 

12731b. PratHer.—James Prather b 31 
Dec 1795 d 7 May 1854 & buried in Wood 
Cemetery nr Clilo, Ohio, was the son of John 
Garrett Prather & his wife Mary Ann Sar- 
gent Fee, widow, daughter of James Sar- 
gent Jr. & Philena Pigman & gr dau of James 
Sargent Sr. & Eleanor Taylor. I have the 
Bible of John Garrett Prather. James’ wife 
Sophia Penn d 7 Dec 1857 aged 62 yrs 10 mos 
23 da. These dates were copied from the 
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grave markers on Dr. Allen Wood's farm 
which was formerly owned by the Sargents. 
There were three John Garrett Prathers do 
you know anything of the original one who 
was born 1764?—Mrs. Nellie W. Kaiper, 14 
Henry Court, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

11757. Miner.—Communicate with Mrs. 
T. R. Boulton, 414 W. Fort Wayne St., War- 
saw, Ind., who may be able to help you with 
information concerning John Miner. 

12757a. Gamste.—The following infor 
was taken from an old English Chart prepared 
abt 105 years ago by John W. Warth; from 
Hayden's Virginia Genealogies and John W. 
Wayland’s personal letters to me, also from 
family Bibles. James Warth English was the 
son of Dr. Nathaniel English & his wife 
Hannah, dau of John Warth & his 2nd wife 
Priscilla Cox. John was the son of George 
(Rev sol) Warth & Hannah Berry & George 
was the son of Dr. Robert Warth from the 
Isle of Man, who married Miss Harrison, an 
aunt of the Signer. Hannah or Ann, dau of 
Dr. Robert Warth m. Sam Vance of Augusta 
Co. Va. colonel in Rev. He was the son of 
James Vance, who was married in Ireland 
before 1736 to Eliza dau of Samuel & Mary 
Gamble Glass. They are buried in Opequon 
Cemetery near Winchester, Va. Samuel's 
children were John, Hannah & James. John 
Vance married Mary English b 25 Dec 1793 
of Camden, N. J. 27 Aug 1793 this is record- 
ed in Woodstock, Shenandoah Co., Va. 
Their dau Jane Vance married Job English 
and their sons Job & Nathaniel English mar- 
ried sisters Hannah & Mary Warth. I have 
proof of this data & also an account of when 
Samuel Glass the emigrant left Ireland & came 
with his wife & grown children, late in life 
to Virginia.—Mrs. Sara John English, 844 W. 
College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

12758. Rosinson.—Rev. John Robinson 
married Bridget White & had son Isaac who 
married Margaret Hanford. Their son John 
married Elizabeth Weeks & had son Isaac who 
married Hannah Harper. Isaac’s son Peter 
married Martha Greene and had son Elihu 
who married Sarah Sanford and had son 
Benjamin who married Ruhamah Wood 
whose father Wm. Wood gave a short Rev. 
service. Ref: Allen’s Biographical Diction- 
ary (1857) 3rd edition, p 706'707.—Mrs. 
Nellie Robinson Norris, Gravity, Iowa. 

12592. Srurm.—Catherine Freshour, dau 
of Wendle & Christie Weaver Froshour 


(original spelling of name) George Froshour 
landed in Philadelphia Pa. from Germany in 
1732. Catherine Freshour married Jacob 
Sturm or Storm and Barbara married Peter 
Sturm and had land in Maryland. Write to 
L. E. Sturm, Railroad Contractor, Hunting- 
ton Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, you may 
get some information as he has the family 
tree—Mrs. Anna Beech Coffman, 4042 
Court St., Washington Court House, Ohio. 

12732. Aspney-Mapison.—Nathaniel Ab- 
ney b 4 April 1734 married in Virginia 15 
April 1758 Isabella Madison b 17 Sept 1740 
Their children were Sarah b 15 Mch 1759 
John b 7 Feb 1761; Patsy b 1 June 1763; 
Elizabeth b 1765; Nancy b 10 Sept 1767; dau 
b 24 May 1770; Joel b 15 Oct 1772; Azanath 
b 8 Apr 1775; James b 22 July 1777; Ann b 
28 Sept 1778; Ann b 24 May 1783; Isabella 
b 14 Jan 1788. _ If this is not sufficient write. 
—Mrs. L. W. Meakin, 1442 Piedmont Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

12068. Lyrte-Kenney.—Robert Lytle & 
Margaret his wife & ten children settled at 
Seven Mile near Hamilton, Ohio 1802. He 
was the bro of John Lytle 1755-1822, who 
married Rachel Kenney; of Edward Lytle who 
settled at New Albany, Ind; of Wm. Lytle 
who settled at Deerfield, Ohio & of Mary 
Lytle. They were the children of Capt. 
John Lytle, Jr who was b at Carlisle, Pa 1733 
& died at Mifflintown, Pa. 1799. Capt. 
John & Wm. were the sons of Capt. 
John Lytle Sr. b 1703 & his wife Jane Mc- 
connell. John Sr. was the son of Christopher 
& Mary Lytle. James Kenney of Carlisle, 
Middleton Twp. Cumberland Co., Pa. was 
a soldier in Capt. Wm. Morehouse’s Com- 
pany, Cumberland Co., Militia 1779-1780- 
1781. Ref:—Pa. Archives, 5th Series, vol 6, 
pps 66, 400, 414.—Amanda Lytle Sayre, 3324 
Glendale Blud., Los Angeles, Cal. 

12598. ALexanper.—Alfred Alexander b 
1805 in N. Car. was the son of Reuben b 1774 
& his wife Jean Allen Wilson b 1776. They 
were married 1794. Hedied 1822. Reuben 
was the son of James Alexander 1749-1835 
and his wife Elizabeth Sanborn b 1747. James 
served as soldier in Capt John Johnson's Co., 
Col. Collier's Regiment North Carolina 
Militia. Can give further data along this 
line—Mrs. Lena Alexander Scurlock, 711 
Kansas City Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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QUERIES 


12766. BisHor.—Wanted parentage of 
Wm., Nathan, John, Harmon, Thos. & David 
Bishop. Family recs say that he lived nr 
Jamestown & that his father was one of the 
Ist settlers of Va. John moved to Sussex 
Co. Va. & mar Rebecca Peoples. 

(a) Jenxins.—Wanted name of the Jen- 
kins sisters who mar John & James Everett in 
N. C. or Va. abt 1790-1800 moving to Clark 
Co. Ala. abt 1818. 

(b) Lirscoms.—Wanted place of b & ances 
of Richard G. Lipscomb whose Will is re- 
corded in Charlotte Co., Va. 1812, naming as 
heirs George, Halifax Co.; Wm.; Mildred 
wife of Temple Lipscomb; Kitty, son Pleas- 
ant, orphan gr. child. Joseph R., Richard 
Jordan & Henhy sons of my decd son John; 
& Mary, wife of Nathan Buckley. 

(c) Bucxtey.—Nathan Buckley & wife 
Mary Lipscomb moved abt 1812 from Char- 
lotte Co., Va. to Tenn. Their daus Caro 
line mar—Williams & Frances mar John 
Stewart. Want to locate their desc. 
Wanted also the co. in Tenn to which Na- 
than Buckley moved. & dates of d of him & 
his w Mary. Wanted Buckley ances with 
dates.—L. J. S. 

12767. Norris.—Wanted ances & place of 
b of Robert A. Norris b. 1772 d 1825 at West- 
moreland, Oneida Co., N. Y.—A. F. R. 

12768. BrusH-ELpripce.—Wanted ances 
of Joshua Brush & Sarah Eldridge who were 
mar 3 Feb. 1809 at New Haven, Vt. Want- 
ed also dates of their b & death.—W. F. L. 

12769. Atpen-Gray.—Wanted places of 
b & mar of Enoch Alden b 25 Jan 1794 mar 12 
July 1817 Lurinda Gray b 7 Aug 1799 & d 29 
May 1870. Hed 19Sept 1874. Would like 
to corres with their desc.—C. E. C. 

12770. Draxe.—Would like to corres 
with anyone connected with Jordan Drake 
who mar. Lydia Daniels. They lived in 
Ohio & later removed to Il. 

(a) Riner.—Daniel Riner mar Mary 
Starry & had dau Hanna who mar Jesse 
Drake. Lived in Va. & removed to Il. 
Would like to corres with desc.—M. D. D. 

12771. Watn-Dicx.—Wanted parentage 
& dates of b m & d of Samuel Waln & also of 
his w Margaret Dick. They lived nr Har- 
pers Ferry Va. until his death in 1830 when 
she removed to Pickaway Co.O. Their chil 
were Betty, Julia, Sarah, Elijah, Jos. & Wm. 


She had bros Nicholas & Chase. Dick, the 


latter moved to Ohio. Samuel Waln’s bros 
were John, Joshua, Henry, prob others. 

(a) Bates.—Wanted parentage with dates 
of birth of Elder Edward Bates of Wymouth, 
Mass & his sis Eliz. wife of Thos. Lawrence 
of Hingham, Mass. At death of husband 
she moved to Dorchester & died 18 Feb. 1679. 
Wanted also parentage of Thos. Lawrence. 

(b) Van Deventer.—Wanted parentage 
of Margaret Van Deventer, wife of Daniel 
Timmons. They lived in Pickaway Co., O. 
& had chil Peter, Ira, Washington, Dan, 
John, Laban, Wm., Colonel & Owen. 
Would like all infor of family —C. A. S. 

12772. Tarr.—Otp Tarr Recorps.— 
Abt. 1868-70 Stephen Taft of Ohio or Wis- 
consin, on a trip to Uxbridge & Mendon 
Mass. obtained from Miss Eliz. Taft old Taft 
records, some of Rev. time & some dating 
back to the days of Queen Anne. Informa- 
tion is sought about these records or abt 
Stephen Taft or his desc. Please correspond 
with Mrs. E. S. Farnum, Uxbridge, Mass. 

12773. Brunson.—Wanted ances with 
Rev rec in line of Thos. Brunson of Steuben 
Co., N. Y. His daus Aurelia & Anne mar- 
ried respectively Wm. & Geo. Clinton Shat- 
tuck, son of Maj. Wm. & Lydia Allis Shat- 
tuck.—A. B. Q. 

12774. Basxins.—James Baskins of Rye 
Twp. Cumberland Co. Pa. mentions in his 
Will recorded 1788, chil Mitchell, Francis, 
Eliz. McCay, Catherine Stephens, Sarah 
Dougherty, Jane Jones & wife Eliz. Wanted 
maiden n of wife Eliz. Would like to corres 
with desc. 

(a) SrepHens.—Capt Alex. Stephens came 
to Amer. from Eng. 1745, 1st lived with the 
Shawnee Indians later mar Katherine Bas- 
kins. In his Will he mentions Eliz. Coulter, 
Sarah Coulter, Katherine Hudgins, Mary 
Jones & sons James, Nehemiah & Andrew B. 
Wanted Coulter & Hudgins ances. 

(b) Buttocx.—Nathaniel Bullock mar 
Mary Hawkins dau of John, in Greenville 
Co., Pa. 1760. Was this John Hawkins a 
bro of Gen. Benj. & Philemon Hawkins? 
Richard Bullock, father of Nathaniel had the 
following chil:—Sarah Sims, Agnes Williams, 
Aggatha Nichols, Susannah Sims, Zachariah, 
Wm., John, Nathaniel, Leonard Hendly. 
Wanted parentage of Richard & maiden name 
of wife. 
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(c) Linpsey.—Wanted parentage of Maj 
John Lindsey, who mar 1st his cousin Mary 
Lindsey & 2nd Clarissa, dau of Nathaniel & 
Mary Hawkins Bullock. He came to Wilkes 
Co., Ga. in 1775-6 from York Co., Pa. 
Wanted his place of birth.—H. M. H. 

12775. BrusH.—Wanted ances of Joshua 
Brush who mar 3 Feb 1809 in New Haven Vt. 
Sarah Eddridge. Wanted her ances also.— 
L. C. S. L. 

12776. Ramsey.—Wanted parentage & 
place of birth of Lydia Ramsey who mar Benj. 
Coburn & lived in Broome Co., N. Y. later 
removing to Lyndon, Ill. She is credited 
with founding the Ist soldiers Aid Society 
by carrying clothing to Washington’s Army 
at Valley Forge. Wanted also parentage & 
place of b of Benj. Coburn. Their chil were 
Chas. R., Benj. Jr., Mrs. Stephen Jeffers- 
John & Irany Hubbart. 

(a) Sancent-ANDREws.—Wanted dates & 
places of birth & parentage of Deborah Sar- 
gent & also of her husband John Andrews of 
Brunswick, Me. Their mar was pub in 
Georgetown, Me. 19 Sept 1772. Their 
chil, born in Brunswick, were Jerusha, Hul- 
dah, Dorcas, John Jr., Stephen & Elizabeth. 

(b) Bactey.—Wanted parentage of Ed- 
ward Bagley who mar Eliz. Adams Barnard 
b 12 Apr 1802 in Litchfield, Ct. He went 
with his family to Hillsdale, Mich abt 1830 
but returned to the home of his parents & d 
abt 1832. 

(c) Jounson.—Wanted dates & place of b 
of Richard Johnson, Rev sol of Florida, N. Y. 
Had one dau & several sons & is said to have 
gone to Va. & later to Tenn. aft the War.— 
S. M. K. 

1277. Rowe.—Wanted parentage with 
dates & Rev. rec of father of Margaret Rowe 
b 1779 d 1869 Mar. 1795 Abijah Loomis. 

(a) Howarp.—Wanted dates & Rev. rec 
of Nathan Howard who mar Eunice Miner. 
Wanted name & Rev. rec of her father also. 
Their dau Lucretia b 1774 d 1829 mar Stephen 
Stoddard.—N. A. L. 

12778. Taytor.—Wanted name of wife & 
dates of b, m & d of Col. Robert Taylor of 
Gloucester Co. N. J. also dates of b, m & d of 
his son George & of his wife Eliz. Fulton. 
—O. N. F. 

12779. Nyce-Nice-Baxer.—Wanted par- 
entage with dates & all infor possible regard- 


ing Enos Nyce of Zanesville or Ross Co., O 
who mar Mary Thankful Baker & removed to 
West Liberty, Iowa 1836. Both died there. 

(a) ApAMsBrapsHaw.—Wanted parent- 
age of Jacob Adams b at Wheeling, W. Va. 
1792 d at West Liberty 1850, also of his 1st 
wife Rosan Bradshaw who d in Ross or pike 
Co. Ohio. Jacob mar 2nd a Mrs. Low. 
Martin, son of Jacob & Rosan Adams was b 
in Ohio, lived in West Liberty, lowa & mar 
Margaret Nyce. Wanted their dates of b, 
m & death. 

(b) Baxer-Mackey.—Wanted dates of b, 
m & d & parentage of John Baker & of his 
wife Hannah Mackey, who are both buried 
in Ohio.—M. N. A. 

12780. Cutver.—Wanted parentage of 
Ephraim Culver b in Preston, Conn. 6 Mch 
1772 d in Cummington, Mass 1 June 1860, 
buried in Chesterfield, Mass. Search of 
Preston Recs fails to show any Ephraim 
Culver. 

(a) Pearce-Prerce.—Wanted parentage of 
Orpha Pearce b 13 Sept 1792 mar abt 1809 
Simeon Wheeler b 7 June 1783. 1811 they 
were living in Shutesbury, Mass when they 
deeded to Nathan Wheeler, a bro. 

(b) Porter.—Elijah Porter was in the 
1790 Census in Vershire, Vt. 1795 Elijah 
Porter & wife Eunice “late of Vershire, Vt. 
now of Norwich, Mass” bought & sold land 
in Norwich. Where was Elijah born & did 
he have son Elijah b 1777 & dau Rachel? 

(b) SmrrH.—Wanted ances of Orrin Smith 
b 1784-90 removed 1834 from Otsego Co., 
N. Y. to Warren Co., Pa. Was twice mar- 
ried & had chil Dennis b 1815, Ordelia, 
Dwight, Andrew, Erastus, Caroline & Sarah. 
Wanted Rev. of father.—F. B. L. 

12781. Wesser.—Wnm. son of Augustine 
Webber & Margaret (Peggy)—was b 15 
Aug 1747 in Goochland Co., Va. mar Mary, 
dau of John Woolfolk & Eliz.—b 21 Oct 1752 
in Spottsylvania Co., Va. They had 10 
chil. the 5th Wm. Bowles Webber inheriting 
the homestead. He was Pastor of Dover 
Church & mar Eliza, dau of Benj. Bowles & 
his wife—Harris. Another son was Mat- 
thew Woodson Webber who emig to Tenn. 
Would like to get in touch with his desc. 
Would like also copies of the wills of Benj. 
Bowles prov 1815 & of Joseph Woolfolk.— 
M. F. R. 
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Anna Wainright Cushing Chapter, 
(Pierre, South Dakota) was organized June 
10th, 1920, with fifteen members. We 
now have thirty members. Interest in our 
Chapter is growing and several are looking 
up data for papers. We have always met 
our apportionments and made contribution 
to various funds requested by the National 
Society. 

We have given special interest to the study 
of the Constitution of the United States, con- 
servation and thrift; and our members have at 
various times written papers on subjects 
interesting and instructive. We also review 
articles in our magazine. 

On two separate occasions our Chapter 
held delightful banquets with the local Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

A photograph was taken of our Chapter 
members at “Snake Butte” on the “Black 
and Yellow” trail northeast of Pierre, South 
Dakota, where we placed a handsome marker 
bearing a bronze plate, ten by fourteen 
inches, with this inscription: 


“Snake Butte. Indian Legend that 
monster serpent (probably a cyclone) leaped 
out from this Butte and destroyed an entire 
Indian Village. Sioux Memorial one mile 
northwest. Erected by Pierre D. A. R.” 


This is the beginning of our markings and 
we hope to do some each year as we have a 
sinking fund for that purpose. We are 
especially interested in the marking of the 
place where the Verendrye Plate was 
discovered. This Verendrye Plate is a 
lead plate bearing the date 1743, which was 
deposited by French explorers on the west 
bank of the Missouri River near the mouth 
of Bad River, near the present city of Fort 
Pierre. The said “Plate” was found by some 
school children while at play some ten years 
ago. 

We have been represented at Continental 
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Congress several times and expect to be 
represented again this year. 

We are planning a “Colonial Tea” to be 
held in February to raise additional funds 
with which to carry on the work of our 
Chapter. 

(Mrs. W. A.) Maz Nevin, 
Regent. 


Marquis de Lafayette Chapter (Mont- 
pelier, Vt.) was organized in 1839. It now 
has a membership of 161. In the two years 
just closed, under the leadership of Mrs. E. H. 
Prouty, the retiring Regent, our Chapter 
contributed $725.28 for Rural Schools, 
American International College, Student 
Loan Fund, Philippine Scholarships, Hawai- 
ian Student Loan Fund, Immigrant’s Man- 
uals, Caroline Scott Harrison Fund, Con- 
tinental Hall Library, Old Trails Roads, 
New D. A. R. Auditorium, and the Washing- 
ton portrait. We have met all State and 
National obligations, have purchased all 
Lineage books to date, sent a large box to 
the detention room at Ellis Island, given 
prizes for historical essays to senior girls of 
the High School each year, and many other 
things. 

Our Chapter was hostess of the State 
Conference of Vermont, D. A. R., at its 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting in October, 
1924. 

The Chapter recently placed the bronze 
marker of the National Society on the graves 
of two “Real Daughters,” former members of 
our Chapter. The first in beautiful Green 
Mount Cemetery on the grave of Harriett 
Buell Woods Dodge. A history of Mrs. 
Dodge was read by a granddaughter, and a 
great-granddaughter unveiled the tablet. 
The service was beautiful and appropriate. 

At the same time a marker furnished by 
North Dakota, D. A. R., was placed on the 
grave of Mrs. Mary Hubbell Camp, a “Real 
Daughter” of that State, who is buried in 


‘ 
_ 
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Montpelier, her former home. At this 
dedication a niece, Mrs. Theron O. Bailey, of 
Englewood, N. J., was present, and little 
Charlotte Miller unveiled the marker. 
Marquis de Lafayette Chapter was glad of 
the privilege of holding this service in behalf 
of the North Dakota Daughters. Rev. 
Frank J. Knapp gave the invocation and 
benediction at each of these services. 

A few weeks later, September 25, a large 
delegation from our Chapter went to the 
Cemetery at Worcester, Vt., where Mrs. 
Betsey Blanchard Kemp is buried. Here, 
amid beautiful surroundings of hills and 
mountains, clothed in the vivid colors of 
autumn, the impressive service was held. A 
history of Mrs. Kemp was read by Prof. 
K. R. B. Flint, a grandson, and the marker 
was unveiled by a great-granddaughter. 
Other descendants present were two grand- 
daughters and four great-grandchildren. 
Prayer by Rev. W. S. Nichols and the singing 
of “America” by the audience opened the 
service, which, after the speaking, was closed 
with the benediction. 

The State Regent, Mrs. H. M. Farnham, 
was present and gave short addresses at each 
service. 

Mase A. SmirtH, 
Regent. 


Chancellor Wythe Chapter (Ashland, 
Va.). We have contributed our quota to all 
causes sponsored by the National Society, 
besides meeting our obligations, both State 
and local. Consequently we feel that we 
have closed a successful year. On February 
22, a patriotic service was held in one of our 
largest churches. The immense flag on the 
pulpit was secured through the courtesy of 
Mrs. C. B. Norvell, one of our members. 
The Daughters attended this meeting in a 
body and the congregational singing of 
patriotic melodies was thoroughly enjoyed 
and will long be remembered. 

We have an organization composed of 
Children of the American Revolution, the 
Zane Grey Society, which was organized by 
Mrs. Manly Ramos. 

Our Chapter was five years old in Novem- 
ber, 1926, having grown from a membership 
of twelve to fifty. Many are subscribers 
to the DaucHTers oF THE AMERICAN 
Revotution Macazine. We have card 
parties, lawn parties, and picnics, which not 


only bring money to our treasury, but give 
much pleasure. We always have repre- 
sentation at our State Conferences and at the 
Continental Congress. 
Ione Cutter STONER, 
Historian. 


Lawrence Chapter, (New Castle Pa.). 
June 14th, 1925, was celebrated by presenting 
and raising a flag at the Margaret Henry 
Home, a home for orphan children at New 
Castle, Pa. The flag pole had previously 
been furnished and raised by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. After the flag-raising exer- 
cises the D. A. R. served refreshments to the 
children and guests. 

The first grave of a Revolutionary soldier 
in Lawrence County to be marked by the 
D. A. R. with their official marker was that of 
William Richards, in Kings Chapel, M. E. 
Churchyard, on June 28, 1925. 

Besides being a Revolutionary soldier of 
Pennsylvania, Continental Line, William 
Richards was the founder of Methodism in 
Lawrence County. Members of the three 
churches which he helped to organize were 
present and took part in the exercises. The 
Sons of the American Revolution were rep- 
resented on the program by C. H. Akens and 
Francis G. Simonton. 

The Lawrence Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was represented in the 
Centennial parade at New Castle, Pa., July 
4, 1925, by a float representing Betsy Ross 
making the flag. Red, white and blue was 
used on the float combined with the D. A. R. 
emblem in gold and blue. All the young 
ladies who occupied the float were either 
members or eligible to membership in the 
D. A. R. Also Mr. English, the driver, is 
eligible to membership in the S. A. R. Betsy 
Ross was impersonated by Miss Floy Owens, 
a descendant of John Carlisle Stewart, who 
laid out New Castle in 1798. 

The October, 1925, meeting of the 
Lawrence Chapter was held at the Westfield 
Presbyterian Church. The graves of three 
Revolutionary soldiers—James Allsworth, 
Francis Nesbit, and William Carson—were 
marked with the official marker of the Society 
at the meeting. On September 6, 1925, the 
grave of Philip Main, in the North Sewickley 
Churchyard, was marked by a marble boulder 
secured by his descendant, Mrs. Ray New- 

ton. Appropriate services were held in the 


FAMILY GROUP AT THE UNVEILING OF THE D. A. R. MARKER PLACED ON THE MONUMENT OF 
MRS. BETSY BLANCHARD KEMP, “REAL DAUGHTER™ 


ANNA WAINWRIGHT CUSHING CHAPTER AT SNAKE BUTTE MARKER 
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THE ESTHER McCRORY CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, FLOAT 


was one of the most striking in the American Legion Bee’s held i - panto on = _ State Legion Convention in September. 


In the picture C. R. Austin is holding the American as “Uncle Sam”; Bynum, dressed in Colonial costume, is seated 
at the spinning wheel; Jane and Sarah Margaret eon are dressed as Culcnial ‘ae The handsome silk flag shown is one 
presented by Mrs. Louis J. Wortham to the chapter for the largest contribution to the Denton State Normal Scholarshi; ——~ of 
$5,000.00. The photo was taken on the lawn of Mrs. James Lowry Smith, honorary State Regent and ex-Vice-President 

the National Society, D. A. R. 
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North Sewickley Church preceding the un- 
veiling of the stone. Lawrence Chapter, 
Fort McIntosh Chapter, and New Castle 
Chapter, S. A. R., were represented on the 
program. 

Committees from the D. A. R., Daughters 
of 1812, and S. A. R. have cooperated and 
have located definitely 65 graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers in this vicinity. 
(Mrs. F. G.) Necture H. Simonton, 


Historian. 


Pacific Grove Chapter (Pacific Grove, 
Cal.). We have been honored by a visit 
from our State Regent, Mrs. H. J. Manhart, 
who gave us a most interesting talk. During 
the year the Chapter held impressive 
Armistice Day services, aided by the 
Monterey Presidio Band and addressed by 
Judge J. A. Bardin. An Americanization 
program was held, and a handsome silk flag 
presented to the mother of a Russian family 
who has recently adopted this country. At 
another meeting Mr. E. L. Van Dellen gave 
an interesting address on the Amendments 
to our Constitution. We have had a very 
active Flag Chairman, who has lectured to 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
schools on the proper use of our flag. She 
has interviewed many individuals and or- 
ganizations and has distributed flag leaflets 
throughout our schools and those adjoining. 

We have given money to the following: 
The local Boy Scouts, the Student Loan Fund, 
Angel Island, and for furnishing the Cali- 
fornia room in Memorial Continental Hall. 
Also for flag leaflets and to Ellis Island. 

Our Organizing Regent, Mrs. Rosa 
Rhodes, has been appointed on the State and 
National Committee of Revolutionary Relics. , 
We have aided in entertaining the Military 
Training Camp men at Del Monte. We 
have honored the oldest member of our 
Chapter, who at the age of eighty-six, 
celebrated her golden wedding. 

We have been presented with an old flag, 
which was for many years in New York City 
and which has 34 stripes. It has a most 
interesting history and we are proud to have 
it in our possession. 

Rowena A. BarDIN, 
Historian. 
Elijah Clarke Chapter (Athens, Ga.). 


An event of great interest recently took place 
near Athens, when a large number of people 


from all over the State of Georgia were 
present at the unveiling of the monument 
erected by the Chapter, and bearing the 
following inscription: “Memorial to per- 
petuate the name of Cherokee Corner, the 
boundary line as determined in 1773 between 
the Creek Indians on the west, the Cherokee 
on the north, Georgia on the south and east. 
Erected by Elijah Clarke Chapter, D. A. R., 
Athens, Georgia.” 

When Oglethorpe landed in Savannah in 
1773 the treaty that he then made with the 
Indians specified no boundaries, and as the 
colony grew it became necessary to effect 
new treaties. A trading-post was estab- 
lished at Augusta and trafic with the Indians 
increased until they owed large sums to the 
traders, chief of whom was George Galphin. 
In order to settle these claims, and to meet 
the demands of the settlers, Sir James Wright, 
then Governor of Georgia, effected the treaty 
of 1773 and in addition purchased from the 
Indians a large tract of land north of Augusta. 

The agreement was, so the tradition is 
handed down, that the colonists were to 
have all of the land they could survey within 
a given time. Beginning at the Savannah 
River, they traveled west to the Oconee, 
thence south a number of miles, but the 
Indians were reluctant to go farther. They 
were offered additional inducements in the 
shape of ponies, blankets, etc., but finally 
the leader struck his tomahawk into a large 
oak tree, saying, “Indians go no further.” 
Ever after, this ms been known as Cherokee 
Corner and for many years marked the 
boundary of the state’s domain. 

The territory thus opened to settlers by 
the treaty was of surpassing fertility and 
beauty and remains to this tay one of the 
“garden spots” of the South. Into this new 
country, its vast forests of hardwood, 
abounding in game, crystal clear rivers teem- 
ing with fish, poured a flood of immigrants 
from Virginia. These were attracted by 
the offer of free lands, from two to five 
hundred acres being given to anyone who 
would file a claim and live upon the soil. 
The region drew such a rush of settlers that 
not even the Revolutionary War stayed the 
tide, and soon it rivaled the older settlement 

along the Atlantic seaboard. Many of these 
newcomers were the younger sons of wealthy 
Virginia planters driven to seek their for- 
tunes in new fields by the law of primogeni- 
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ture, still practiced in Virginia, that had 
driven their fathers overseas. The bulk of 
these were descended from the “landed 
gentry” of England. 

Of the speakers upon this occasion of the 
dedication of the memorial, each “stood upon 
his native heath”. Introduced by Mrs. H. J. 
Rowe, Regent of Elijah Clark Chapter, they 
were Chancellor Emeritus David C. Barrow 
of the State University, called “the best loved 
man in Georgia”, Dr. Jere M. Pound, Presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, one of the 
foremost authorities on Indian history, and 
Mrs. Frances Long Taylor, who presented 
the memorial to Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, 
our State Regent, giving tribute to Mrs. 
E. L. Griggs for its inception. It was ina 
village a few miles distant that Mrs. Taylor's 
father, Dr. Crawford W. Long, performed the 
first operation under anesthesia, and his bust 
will fill Georgia's niche in the Nation's Hall 
of Fame. 

If “Peace hath her victories, no less than 
War’, then this monument deserves a place 
in the heart of every Georgian. It also serves 
as a memorial to the Cherokees, noblest of 
the Red men, who have received too little 
consideration at the hands of their white 
brothers. 

Quituan AsHForD, 
Historian. 


Esther McCrory Chapter (Amarillo, 
Texas), through the courtesy of the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Texas, 
entertained the children of the town with 
two patriotic films, “The Eve of the Revolu- 
tion,’ and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Each picture was accompanied by our 
splendid High School orchestra. The pro- 
gram was interspersed with patriotic songs, 
rendered by a quartette in costume and ac- 
companied by one of the Chapter members, 
Mrs. Frank Storm. 

Sara Margaret and Jane Austin, two little 
girls, gave a charming interpretation of the 
Minuet. They were gowned in dainty 
costumes, giving a true impersonation of the 
days when ruffled shirts and powdered wigs 
prevailed. The entire program was most 
enjoyable and instructive. 

Cuar.otte Dossrns, 
Historian. 


Mystic Side Chapter (Malden, Mass.). 
In November, 1915, this chapter was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Mary L. Howe, with 50 charter 
members. The name was suggested by the 
location bordering on the Mystic River, 
which was so famous in Revolutionary days. 
On our tenth anniversary, before a large 
audience, a program was given reviewing 
our Chapter work. We had with us our 
beloved State Regent, Miss Isabel Gordon, 
our Governor's wife, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. 
Shumway, Mrs. Magna, nearly all the State 
Officers and many chapter regents. We 
have had four Regents. 

Mrs. Howe gave generously of her time 
and strength in forming the organization, 
and she, as well as the succeeding Regent, 
Mrs. Rosa Foster, carried on the burdens 
resulting from the World War. The third 
Regent, Mrs. Stella A. Osborne, held the 
Chapter up to its high standards and was the 
founder of the Penny Ferry Society, C. A. R., 
and is now serving her third year as State 
Custodian. 

Our next Regent was Mrs. Nellie I. 
Grant, a most efficient, painstaking leader, 
who has done splendid work along the lines 
of Americanization, and she has so inspired 
the members that our quota of $675 for the 
International College Dormitory was secured 
within two years. 

During the years of its existence our 
Chapter has never failed in a single State or 
National obligation. We have increased 
steadily in numbers and today it is felt to be 
one of the live, energetic units of the 
Massachusetts chapters. 

Geneva M. S. 
Historian. 


Colonel George Croghan Chapter 
(Fremont, Ohio) had charge of the exercises 
at the unveiling of the Buckland gateway at 
Spiegel Grove, October 4, 1925. This gate- 
way was given by Col. Webb C. Hayes, in 
memory of General Ralph P. Buckland, first 
law partner and life-long friend of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, President of the United States. 

Mr. W. O. Thompson, President of Ohio 
State University, was the speaker of the 
afternoon. Mrs. Ann Buckland Dillon, 
daughter of General Buckland, drew aside 
the flags which veiled the gateway. After 
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the exercises tea was served to the members 
of the Chapter and other guests at the home 
of Mrs. Dillon. 


Hertie Krams Moore, 


Regent. 


Poplar Forest Chapter (Lynchburg, 
Va.) is named for the historic home of 
Thomas Jefferson. This estate, situated 
eight miles from town, is now owned by our 
Regent's father, so an opportunity is given 
the Chapter to enjoy occasional meetings 
on that historic ground. It was there that 
we assisted in the recent Historic Pageant 
given to celebrate jointly the sesqui- 
centennial of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and Virginia Colonization 
Day. “An Afternoon of Retrospection™ 
carried the audience back to important epi- 
sodes in Virginia history. 

The keynote of the régime of the present 
Regent, Miss Claudine Hutter, has been 
patriotic educational work. In this, our 
efforts have been divided between oppor- 
tunities close at hand and those at a distance. 
For local work we adopted a rural school at 
Naruna. Here we have placed school 
supplies, maps, dictionaries, and encyclo 
pedia. In cooperation with the Community 
Service League we are making great plans for 
beautifying the school property. Shrubs 
and flower beds are now taking the places 
of barren spots. At commencement, too, 
our Regent presented a medal for the best 
essay on some historical subject. Hanging 
on the wall of the school auditorium is a 
copy of the American Creed with the 
D. A. R. insignia. In appreciation of our 
help to the school a group of students recently 
gave us a most interesting program on histori¢ 
and patriotic subjects at one of our Chapter 
meetings. On this occasion we gave them a 
large flag which was soon hoisted in the 
school yard on a flagpole made by the boys 
of the manual training department. During 
the year some Lynchburg Boy Scouts gave 
us an illustrative impersonation of the correct 
usage of the United States Flag. 

To the immigrants at Ellis Island we have 
sent wool and we have helped towards the 
translation into foreign tongues of the 
explanations on American citizenship. Our 
contributions for other educational projects 
have gone to The Woodrow Wilson Scholar- 
ship Fund, The Thomas Nelson Page Scholar- 


ship Fund, and The Kate Waller Barrett 
Student Fund. The birthdays of Thomas 
Jefferson and La Fayette were observed by 
getting outside speakers of note to give talks 
on these men. “La Fayette from the French 
Viewpoint” brought many new ideas to us. 

Our December meeting stands out as one 
of the most enjoyable we have ever had. In 
a setting of fir trees and candles the program 
“Colonial Days in Costume and Story” was 
so realistically rendered that without effort 
one was carried back to the days of a century 
and a half ago. 

The activities of our Chapter expand with 
each year and we hope to grow steadily to 
greater service. 

Waver.ey Harwoop, 


Recording Secretary. 


Governor Bradford Chapter (Danville, 
Ill.). Flag Day, 1926, was a memorable day 
for the Chapter. On the beautiful lawn of 
the C. U. Feldkamp home a granite boulder 
with a bronze tablet was unveiled to celebrate 
the occasion when Abraham Lincoln 
delivered an address from the balcony of 
the mansion. Judge E. R. E. Kimbrough 
made the principal speech. Little Miss 
Ruth Feldkamp, granddaughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. U. Feldkamp, and little Miss Char- 
lotte Ann Bell of Toledo, Ohio, grand- 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Dogue 
of our city, unveiled the marker while the 
Soldiers’ Home Band played the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” It was during a rally in 
1858, the same year of the famous Lincoln and 
Douglas debate, that Abraham Lincoln deliv- 
ered this address before hundreds of people, 
most of whom had come in contact with him 
personally when he rode the old Eighth Cir- 
cuit on horseback or in a buggy, practising his 
profession of law in the towns and cities in 
the circuit. An honored guest was Mrs. 
E. J. Draper, who was present when Lincoln 
made the address. 

The tablet is inscribed as follows: 
“Abraham Lincoln delivered an impromptu 
address from the balcony of this house in 
1858. Erected by Governor Bradford Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1926." The Historic Spots Committee of 


the Chapter had charge of the ceremony. 
Dora Hocan, 
Historian. 
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Forbes Road Chapter (Somerset, 
Pa.). The crowning work for the year 
of the Chapter was the erection of a marker, 
in Somerset, dedicated with grateful rever- 
ence to the boys of the county who gave 
their lives in the World War. Armistice 
Day, 1926, was the time selected for the 
unveiling and dedication. A great throng 
gathered in the beautiful old town and stood 
reverently while the Stars and Stripes were 
drawn aside from one more tablet, the 
saddest reminder of the World War—the list 
of the dead. 

From early morning until the parade of 
the school children, Civil War Veterans, 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the streets were lined with people. 
Gold Star Mothers, wearing the badge of 
sacrifice, were seated on the speakers’ plat- 
form. The services were held in the morn- 
ing and were followed by the Chapter 
luncheon to members and visitors. 

At the hour set for the dedication exer- 
cises the notes of the bugles called the vast 
crowd to attention. Solemnly people stood 
while the 110th Overseas Band played first 
“America,” and the “Gold Star,” which was 
dedicated by John Philip Sousa to Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt and the soldiers who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the World War. 
The unveiling of the marker then followed. 
It was presented by Mrs. Paul A. Schell, the 
Regent of the Chapter. The Hon. John 
C. Weller, a descendant of generations of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland war veterans, 
and himself the father of a dead hero, ac- 
cepted the marker as the patriotic gift of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. John Brown Heron, State Regent 
of Pennsylvania, delivered the principal 
address on the program. Mrs. George De 
Bolt, former Historian General, gave an 
impromptu talk. Among those who came 
for the exercises were Mrs. W. A. Conway, 
State Regent of West Virginia; Miss 
Florence Dibert, Regent of Quemahoning 
Chapter; and Mrs. J. W. Endsley, Regent 
of Great Crossing Chapter. 

Standing by the marker, on the same spot 
the boys of Company C drilled in the summer 
of 1918, Sergeant Martin L. Markel read the 
list of the “Unreturned,” and the bugler 
sounded “Taps.” 

On one side of the native sandstone 


boulder is the tablet of bronze, inscribed with 
84 names, which forever testify to the 
passer-by of the love and devotion and hero- 
ism of our Somerset County boys. 
Fiora Snyper BLAcK, 
Historian. 


Women of °’76 Chapter (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). Among the farmers of New 
Utrecht, Kings County, New York—now 
Brooklyn,—was one, by name Barkaloo, who 
set aside a small portion of his farm as a 
burial plot. The farm changed owners, the 
family scattered, and for many years the 
cemetery was sadly neglected. 

In 1922, a reporter of The Home Talk, a 
local newspaper, drew the attention of the 
“Women of "76" Chapter to this condition. 
Action was taken immediately. After care- 
ful investigation, two stones, obtained from 
Washington, were placed in this cemetery 
to the honor of 2nd Lieut. Harmes Barkaloo 
and Patriot Simon Cortelyou, who rendered 
service to their country during the Revolu- 
tion. On November 3, 1923, these stones 
were unveiled with fitting ceremony. 

The unveiling was done by two little girls 
from the General William Stirling Society, 
N. 8. C. A. R., which is sponsored by the 
“Women of "76". Two of the boys planted 
boxwood trees brought from Mount Vernon, 
the home of Washington; two members 
placed wreaths on the graves and two others 
proudly acted as color bearers. 

In 1924 a hedge was planted, the graves 
decorated on Memorial Day and a beginning 
made toward reconditioning the plot. 

In the spring of 1925, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars asked to cooperate with the 
Chapter in Memorial Day services. This 
cooperation was repeated in 1926. Aside 
from the placing of two small V. F. W 
markers, all improvements in the cemetery 
have been made by “Women of °76” Chapter, 
N. $8. D. A. R. A yearly apportionment 
for its upkeep is a part of the Chapter budget. 

The improvement is noticeable yearly and 
the Chapter expects eventually to make this 
once-neglected corner a hallowed spot, 
worthy the men whose gallant deeds are 
commemorated by these stones. 

Saran C. Arnoip, Regent, 
Frances B. Cropszy, Chairman, 
Preservation of Historic Spots. 
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CONSTITUTION HALL CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM OCTOBER 1ST TO 31ST, 1926 


Mrs. Elmer C. Mayo, Eschscholtzia Chapter, Chair........................ Calif. 150.00 
Anna M. Charnock, Martin Severance Chapter, a-c Chairs.................. Calif. 150.00 
Isabella B. T. Farnum, San gE Calif. 50.00 
Saidee E. Boyd, Denver Chapter, Chair. . 150.00 
Mrs. Allen M. Culver, Denver Chapter, Colo. 125.00 
Mary O. Schuyler, Denver Chapter, a~c Chair..............00000000000005 Colo. 25.00 
Edwin C. Wood Through Denver Chapter, 150.00 
Mary Clapp Wooster Chapter, Chair... Conn. 150.00 
District of Columbia Chapters, a~c 54.50 
Katherine Montgomery Chapter, Chair...... D.C. 150.00 
Miss Bailey, Magruder Chapter, D.C. 1.00 
Mildred Warner Washington Chapter, Chair..................0.0000000.. Ill. 150.00 
Col. Augustine de la Balme Chapter, a~c Chair. . Ind. 50.00 
Dr. Frank A. Morrison & Mrs. Frances M. Rabb, ‘Through Cornelia Cole Fair- 

Mr. & Mrs. W. D. Adams, Dorothy Q. Chapter, Chairs................... Ind. 300.00 
John Lee Dinwiddie, Fowler Chapter, Ind. 150.00 
Mrs. T. F. Vaughn, Frances Slocum Chapter, Chair........................ Ind. 150.00 
Gen. Francis Marion Chapter, a-c Chair... .. Ind. 50.00 
Massachusetts Chapters, .. Mass. 2.00 
Massachusetts Chapters, a~c Miss Gordon's Chair......................... Mass. 27.50 
Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter, a~c Chair........ Mass. 125.00 
Fort Phoenix Chapter, a-c ... Mass. 50.00 
..... Mass. 150.00 
Mrs. Russell William Magna, Mercy Warren Chapter, Chair........ .. s+ Mass. 150.00 
Margaret C. Barbour, Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Chair...................... Mich 150.00 
Mich 85.00 
Ottawawa Chapter, a-c Chair..................... 140.00 
.... Minn. 50.00 
Mary C. Sisson, Minneapolis Chapter, Chair...................000.000000- Minn 150.00 
Elizabeth Benton Chapter, a-c Chair........................ 50.00 
New Hampshire Chapters, a-c ats 209 35 
Cape May Patsiots Chapter, Choir... 150.00 
Elizabeth Snyder Chapter, Foundation..................... N. J. 2.00 
Emily S. Fisher, General Lafayette Chapter, Chair............ ers SS 150.00 
Mrs. Mary E. M. Sherrerd, Haddonfield Chapter, Chair.......... N. J. 150.00 
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Monmouth Chapter, a-c Chair 


Miss Mildred Ennis, Morristown Chapter, Chair. . _N.J. 150.00 
Eo N. Y. 150.00 
Lester & Alice Weller, Through Fort Plain Chapter, Chair.......... ee 150.00 
Mrs. Harry G. Hilts, Gen. d 150.00 
Irondequoit Chapter, Chair. . 150.00 
Eloise L. Dusenbury, Olean Chapter, Chair. . NY. 150.00 

Mrs. Lulu D. Crandall, Quenette Chapter, a-c Chair....................... Ore. 75.00 
Delaware County Chapter, a-c Chair... .. Penna. 50.00 
Penna. 150.00 
Mrs. Rachel Snitcher, Germantown Chapter, Foundation............. re: #86 1.00 
Mrs. Florence J. Bailey, Musgroves Mill Chapter, a~c Chair................. $C. 50.00 
Texas Chapters, a-c Chair, In honor Texas 78.00 
Mrs. Harry Hyman, Alamo Chapter, Chair.......................2..000. Texas 150.00 
. Texas 150.00 
Utah Chapters, a-c Box. . ... Utah 15.00 
Mrs. Charles Quarles, Milwaukee Chapter, Chairs........................ Wis. 300.00 
$11,868.97 


Form of Bequest 


Ww one desires to leave both real and personal property to the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, any one of the following forms can be used: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath, absolutely and in fee simple, to the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, having its headquarters at Washington, in the District of 
Columbia (here describe the nature of the property to be given), to be use and expended for the 
objects and purposes for which said National Society was incorporated.” 

In case a cash legacy only is desired to be given: 

“I give and bequeath, absolutely, to the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, having its headquarters at Washington, in the District of Columbia, the sum of 

), to be used and expended for the objects and purposes for which 
said National Society was incorporated.” 

In case a devise of real estate only is desired to be given to the National Society: 

“I give and devise, absolutely and in fee simple, to the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, having its headquarters at Washington, in the District of Columbia (here 
describe the real estate intended to be devised), to be used and expended for the objects and purposes 
for which the said National Society was incorporated.” 
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D. A. R. State Membership 


Changes since report as of 
Membership October 15, 1926. 
Number as of 
STATES of October 20, 1926. 
Chapters Chapters Membership 

Chapter | Total Gain | Loss | Gain | Loss 
District of Columbia............... 60 3,424 | 
Hawaiian Islands.................. 2 138 | 
46 2,533 2,641 | ..... 1 

Philippine Islands................. 1 38 | 
South Carolina 61 2,765 | 
32 | 2,089| 2,109] ..... | ..... 

2,179 | 151,553 | *157.863| 3 | 2,679 | 


*Total At Large Membership, 6,310. 
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| NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Special Meeting—December 1, 1926 


Spectat Meetinc of the National Board 
of Management, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

tion, was held at 3 p. m. Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, in the Board Room of Memorial 
Continental Hall. The meeting was called 
to order by the President General, Mrs. 
Alfred J. Brosseau. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, 
the Board arose and repeated the Lord's 
Prayer in unison. 

The roll call showed the following mem- 
bers present: 

National Officers: Mrs. Brosseau, Mrs. 
Heron, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Beavers, Mrs. 
Earle, Mrs. Lord, Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Wyant, 
Mrs. Helmick; State Regents: Mrs. Willey, 
Mrs. N. Howland Brown, Mrs. Hanger, of 
Paris, France, Mrs. Kramer. 

The Treasurer General then reported as 
follows: Number of deceased members re- 
ported since the last Board meeting, 455; 
resigned, 353; reinstated, 40. 

The Treasurer General moved: That the 
Recording Secretary General be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the reinstatement of 40 
former members. Motion seconded by Mrs. 
Helmick. Carried. The ballot was cast, 
and the President General welcomed these 
former members back into the Society. 

Mrs. Earle spoke of the beautiful Christ- 
mas message written by the President General 
and published in the December issue of the 
D. A. R. Magazine, and moved: A vote of 
appreciation and thanks for the beautiful 
Christmas message published in our Decem- 
ber issue of the Magazine, which will give 
great pleasure to the hundreds of Daughters 
of the American Revolution throughout the 
country, as it reflects the character of our dear 
President General, Mrs. Brosseau. Seconded 
by Mrs. Willey. Carried by unanimous 
rising vote. 

The Registrar General then presented her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 
I have the honor to report 1,325 applica- 
tions for membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Euizasetu A. Hewmick, 
Registrar General. 


The Registrar General offered the follow- 
ing motion: That the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for the 
admission of 1,325 applicants for member- 
ship. Seconded by Mrs. Hobart. Carried. 
The ballot was cast and the President Gen- 
eral declared these applicants admitted to 
the Society. 

The Organizing Secretary General then 
presented her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 
Through their respective State Regents the 
following members at large are presented for 
confirmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. 
Nellie Hoover at Prescott, Arizona; Mrs. 
Ethel Morgan Lovejoy Hale at Merced, 
California; Mrs. Florence Zander Dunbar 
at Stockton, California; Mrs. Margaret C. B. 
Mueller at Marble, Colorado; Mrs. Mary 
Dudley Fort Colley at Grantville, Georgia; 
Mrs. Katherine Peabody Girling at Glencoe, 
Illinois; Mrs. Leona Hopper Newbill at 
La Grange, Illinois; Mrs. Edith L. Norris 
Kropp at Winfield, Kansas; Mrs. Mary E. 
Crist Lendrum at Plymouth, Michigan; Mrs. 
Ethzelda R. Stanley at Aurora, Nebraska; 
Mrs. S. Genevieve Cleland Knight at Clovis, 
New Mexico; Mrs. Clara Cox Epperson at 
Cookeville, Tennessee; Mrs. Anna Hotchkiss 
Gillespie at Sherman, Texas. 

The authorization of the following chap- 
ters is requested: 

Minonk, Illinois; Battle Ground and 
Yanceyville, North Carolina. 

The following Organizing Regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Mrs. Bessie C. 
Dent King at Baxter Springs, Kansas; Miss 
Katherine Perry at Pleasanton, Kansas; Miss 
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Beth Sherwood Scales at Plainwell, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Mary West Underwood at Plain- 
view, Texas. 

The authorization of the following chap- 
ters have expired by time limitation: Lowell, 
Indiana; Ivy, Virginia. 

Through their respective State Regents 
the following reappointments of Organizing 
Regents are requested: Mrs. Bessie C. Dent 
King at Baxter Springs, Kansas; Mrs. Kather- 
ine Perry at Pleasanton, Kansas; Mrs. Mary 
F. Gleason at Stowe, Massachusetts. 

Through the State Regent of Massachu- 
setts the Betty Allen Chapter, of North- 
ampton, has asked permission to incorporate, 
to own and preserve an old historic home as 
their chapter house. 

A correction in the spelling of the chapter 
name at York, Nebraska, has been requested 
from David Bryan to David Bryant. 

The following chapter names have been 
submitted for approval: Ozark for Ozark, 
Alabama; David Moffat for Craig, Colorado; 
William Oard for Brazil, Indiana; Lieut. 
William Halbert for Colorado, Texas; Au- 
gusta Pioneers for Staunton, Virginia. 

The following chapters have met the 
requirements of the National By-Laws and 
are now presented for confirmation: 


General Henry Lee at Lake Village, Ar- 
kansas; Saguache at Saguache, Colorado; 
Mercy Otis at Des Moines, Iowa; Ann 
Froissart at Auburn, Nebraska; Harvey 
Birch at Scarsdale, New York; Moseley- 
Bright at Kinston, North Carolina; Pickaway 
Plains at Circleville, Ohio; Olentangy at 
Galion, Ohio; Firelands at Le Roy, Ohio; Ada 
Oklahoma at Ada, Oklahoma; Skiatook at 
Skiatook, Oklahoma; Peter Horry at Con- 
way, South Carolina. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irwin Hosart, 


Organizing Secretary General. 


The Organizing Secretary General moved: 
The acceptance of the report of the Organizing 
Secretary General, including the confirmation 
of Organizing Regents, authorization of chap- 
ters, incorporation of a chapter, approval of 
chapter names and confirmation of Chapters. 
Seconded by Mrs. Earle. Carried. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. Earte, 
Recording Secretary General. 


AS A DESCENDANT OF THE 
, 
Patriots of ‘76 
I DESIRE TO SHOW MY LOYALTY TO THE 
Finest Patriotic Society in the World 
BY ENROLLING MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER TO ITS ORGAN 


The Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 


And request that my subscription begin with 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00 


ALL REMITTANCES SHOULD GO TO THE TREASURER GENERAL 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Headquarters 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1926-1927 


President General 
Mars. Atrrep Brosseau, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1927 
Miss Anne Marcarer Lane, Mrs. Russert Witttam Macna, Mrs. Hovat A. 
115 W. 4th St., The Dallas, Ore. 178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. Warren, Ariz. 
Mrs. Locan S. Grtentine, Mars. Paut Duane Kitt Mrs. THomas W. Spence, 
Mi . Tenn. Chillicothe, Mo. ’ 107 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Amy E. Grpert, State Center, lowa 
(Term of office expires 1928) 
Mrs. Rossar J. Rasp, Mars. Water Amsrose Rosinson, Mas. S. A. Dickson, 
Emerson Woodsdale, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 620 Harrolson Ave., Gadsden, Ala. 1034 Jacobs St., Shreveport, La. 
Mars. H. H. McCurmtockx, Mrs. Hamitton Han ey, Mars. Georce M. Youns, 
903 Johnstone St., Bartlesville, Okla. 724 W. Broadway, Monmouth, III. Valley City, N. Dak. 
Mrs. L. Victor Seypet, 143 Lafayette Ave. N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Term of office expires 1929) 
Mars. Cuartes Reap Banks, Mars. Eucene H. Ray, 
1 Prince Ave., At , Ga. 122 Westervelt Ave., i isvi 5 
North Plainfeld, N. J. The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky 
Mrs. W. O. Spencer, 
Mas. Joun Brown Heron, $10 Beookstown Ave., Mars. Lyman B. Srooxer, 
601 S. Linden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Winston-Salem, N. C. 1240 W. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Joun M. Beavers, 1752 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


Chaplain General 
Mars. Matruew Brewster, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mars. Samuet Earte, Maps. Eur A. Hermick, 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Mars. Hersert M. Lorp, Mauss Auice Loutse McDurree, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mars. Lowe t F. Hosert, Mrs. Horace M. FARNHAM, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Treasurer General Curator General 
Mrs. M. Wyant, Mars. Josepx S. 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mars. Geracp L. Scuuyter, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents—1926-1927 


ALABAMA 
Mars. J. H. Lane, 
Sylacauga. 
Mrs. Mint H. Macartney Pearson, 
51 Government St., Mobile. 


ARIZONA 
Mas. F. Hammert, 
315 East Monte Vista Road, Phoenix. 
Mars. Byron L. Morerrt, 
Box 458 R. R. No. 1, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
Mas. Cox, 
916 Porter St., Helena. 
Mas. Martin L. Sicman, 
Montice! 


CALIFORNIA 
Mas. Jesse H. Sureve, 
2265 Fort Stockton Drive, San Diego. 
Mas. Tueopore J. Hoover, 
Box A, Stanford University. 


COLORADO 
Mas. Hersert A. Brack, 
2201 Greenwood St., Pueblo. 
Mas. Justus R. Friepune, 
1729 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT 
235 N. Maine St., Southington. 
Mas KATHARINE AnNoLD Netrtieton, 
61 Seymour Ave., 


DELAWARE 
Mas. Joun Pearce Cann, 
Maine St., Newark. 


Mas. Wiutam G. ANTHONY, 
Smyrna. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mas. James M. Wiitey 
3020 Macomb Sereet, N. W., Washington. 
Mas. Davm D. 


3342 Mt. Pleasant st, N. W., Washington. 


FLORIDA 
Mas. Brooxe G. Wurre, Jr., 
1731 River Boulevard, Jacksonville. 
Mas. W. Cuartes McLean, 
101 Liberty Street, Orlando. 


GEORGIA 
Mas. Heasert Mrrcnect Franxun, 
206 Maine Street, Tennille. 
Mars. M. Coney, 
121 E. 45th Street, _ or 


HAWAII 
Mas. Howarp Crargz, 
127 Dowsett Avenue, Honolulu. 
Mas. R. Keren, 
2456 Oahu Avenue, "Honolulu. 


1017 Logan St., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 
Mas. Franx J. Bowman, 
207 8th Ave., Sterling. 
Mas. Joun W. Ricos, 
1307 N. Main Street, Bloomington. 


INDIANA 
Mas. Cuanres W. Ross, 
309 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville. 
Mas. Harvey Moras, 
401 N. Main St., Salem. 


IOWA 
Mas. Georce SAUNDERS, 
34 Oakland Court Apt., Council Bluffs. 
Mas. Ciarence Vau Epps, 
430 North Clinton St., lowa City. 


KANSAS 
Mas. Rosear B. Campsett, 
_ 1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita. 
Mas. Herman L. Perrwerver, 


1309 Harrison St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 
Mas. Grant E. Lity, 
7 Mentelle Park, Lexington. 
Mas. Srantey Forman 
Maysville 


LOUISIANA 
Mas. S. Buchanan, 
1940 Dublin St., New Orleans. 
Mas. DE Cour, 
305 Pine St., New Orleans. 


Mas. Spooner Vines, 
154 State St., Augusta. 
Mas. W. 5S. Suaw, 
71 Winter St., 


MARYLAND 
Mas. Dantet Garanon, 
61 College Avenue, Annapolis. 
Mas. Toomas Manspen, 
P Apartments, Baltimore. 


Mas. James Cuan.es Peasopy, 
47 Allston St., 


268 Edgehill Road, East Milton. 


MICHIGAN 
Mas. Lucius E. Hottanp, 
501 S. Jefferson Ave., Saginaw. 
Mas. Cuances F. Baruaice, 
281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek. 


NNESOTA 
Mas. W. 5 Jameson, 
768 rich Ave., St. Paul. 


Mas. W. S. Lunvszey, 
rooks Ave., Br dale Park, Mi I 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mas. Carvin Brown, 
Oxford. 
Mas. Joun A. Harpy, 
lumbus. 


W. Borts, 
a Woodlawn Place, Mexico. 
Mas. W. W. Graves, 
R. F. D. 4, Jefferson City. 


MONTANA 
Mas. Henry Roseat Wanosre, 
618 Sth Ave., North, Great Falls. 
Mas. C. A. Rasmussen, 
C-o Revenue Office, Helena. 


ALASKA 
Mas. Crarence S. Pare, 
Station A, Lincoln. 
Mas. Georce Dayton Butrearietp, 
1203 Norfolk Ave., Norfolk. 


NEVADA 
Mas. O. H. Mack, 
428 Hill St., Reno. 
Mas. N. B. Newson, 
839 University Ave., Reno. 


aa 
MI 
is. 
IDAHO 
Mas. W. S. Trrus, 
908 N. 18th St., Boise. 


DAUGHTERS AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Auce M. Custer, M. D., 
35 High Street, Exeter. 
Mas. Cuarres Hersert 
33 Liberty Street, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 
Mas. A. Becker, 
347 Park Avenue, Orange. 
Mas. Tuomas E. Scutt, 
8 S. Suffolk Avenue, Ventnor. 


NEW MEXICO 
Mas. Georce K. Anate, 
215 North 13th St., Albuquerque. 
Mas. Rotanp Dorwin Haven, 
805 Cooper Street, Silver City. 


NEW YORK 
Mas. Sauer J. Kram 
395 Washington Pelham. 
Mas. Frank H. Parcetts, 
409 Park Place, Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
as. Eowin C. Grecory, 
Salisbury. 
Mas. Cuaances M. Parks, 
Tarboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mas. S. L. Graspett, 
552 8. 2d Ave., Jamestown. 
Mas. J. L. Bowers, 
4to Ave. N. W., Mandan. 


OHIO 
Mas. Heasert M. Backus, 
816 Oak St., Columbus. 
Mas. Wacter L. Tosey, 
401 North C Street, Hamilton. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mas. Anprew R. Hickam, 


211 West 16th St., Oklahoma City. 


Mars. W. Bearry, 


303 W. College Avenue, Blackwell. 


OREGON 
Mas. Samuet Gorpon MacCracxen, 
262 Hagardine Street, Ashland. 
Mas. Rosert Epmonp 
219 Pine Street, Klamath Falls. 


Mas. N. Howtanp Brown, 
1213 De Kalb Street, Norristown. 
Mas. Epwarp Evearrr van Dyne, 
Troy. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mas. Truman S. Hotr, 
North East, Pa. 
Mass Ruts Braptey 
Kneedler Building, Manila. 


CHINA 
Mas. Harotp S. Dickerson, 
1621 Ridge Av2., Evanston, Ill. 
(Temporary address) 
Mas. Hotus A. 
20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mas. Wituam Leonarp Mancuester, 
33 Central Street, Bristol. 
Mas. Witttam Watron Covet, 
72 Washington Street, Newport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
as. B. Burney, 
8 University of South Carolina, Columbia. 
Mas. Laupy J. Hames, 
18 North Mountain St., Union. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mass Maser Krnostey Ricnarnson, 
204 Yale St., Vermilion. 
Mauss Lerna Drez Vetinc, 
616 Locust Street, Yankton. 


TE 
Mas. Artuur S. BucHanan, 
1584 Peabody Avenue, Memphis. 
Mas. Watrer C Jounson, 
909 Oak Street, Chattanooga. 


TEXAS 
Mas. Cuaartes B. Jones, 
2114 Park Ave., Greenville. 
Mas. Epmunp Travis Durr, 
1306 Austin Street, Wichita Falls. 


UTAH 
Mas. Arruur D. Baroer, 
1132 25th St., Ogden. 
Mas. Gienn R. 
21 East ist St., North, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
Mas. Wurre Krrraepce, 
“Whiteacres,” Springfield. 
Mas. Cuartes H. Greer, 
New! 


VIRGINIA 
Mas. James Reese Scuicx, 
915 Orchard Hill, Roanoke. 
Mas. Epwarp W. Fincu, 
924 W. Grace St., Richmond. 
WASHINGTON 
Mas. Warren W. Totman, 
125 13th Ave. West, Olympia. 
Mas. Harry D. Huatey, 
5023 9th Ave. N. E., Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mas. W. H. Conaway, 
109 Virginia Av2., Fairmont. 
Mas. Witutam H. Vaucut, 
Point Pleasant. 
WISCONSIN 
Mas. Rates H. Hess, 
137 Prospect Ave., Madison. 
Mas. James F. Trorrman, 
508 La Fayette Place, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
Mas. M. Spear, 
164 Wyoming Ave., Sheridan. 
Mas. J. C. van Dyxe, 
Buffalo. 


FRANCE 
Mas. Henry H. Hancer, 
78 rue Boissiere, Paris. 
Miss Miatam Fisuer, 
45 rue Copernic, Paris. 


Honorary Officers Elected for Life 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Dante, Mannina, Mas. Witttam Cummine Srory, Mas. Georce Guernsey, Mas. Geornce Maynaap Minor, 
ns. Wayne Coox. 


Honorary President Presiding 
Mas. Mary V. E. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mas. A. Howarp Craax, 1895. Mas. Tueopore Bares, 1913. Mas. a Franeun Swirr, 1923. 
Mas. Mitprep Marues, 1899. Mas. Wattace Detarietp, 1914. Mas. Butterworth, 1923, 
Mas. Linpsay, 1906. Mas. Drayton W. Busunett, 1914. Mars. Juutus J. Estey, 1923. 

Mas. J. Morcan Smrru, 1911. Mas. Joun Newman Carey, 1916. Mas. Joun Campsett, 1926 


Mas. Georce M. Sreanserc, 1917 
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7 inches in 
diameter 
MARKER 


HISTORICAL 
AND 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


BRONZE GRAVE 
MARKERS 


IN 
GENUINE U. S. STANDARD 
BRONZE 
Send for circulars 
Wm. Highton & Sons Co. 


Bronze Founders since 1854 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3 
REAL N 
DAUCHTER 


CHAPTER | 


This Beautiful Marker of 
GENUINE BRONZE 


6% x 9 in., only $8.50 with long 
metal stake. Less in lots of 6 or 


more. Write for new catalog of 
D. A. R. markers. 


8x 12 in. Real Daughter marker— 
$8.75 with metal stake. 


THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Announcement 


Tue Bronze Memoria Strupios 


Rome, N. Y. 


Correspondence Invited 


MEMORIAL BRONZE 


STATUARY 
TABLETS 
EMBLEMS 
MARKERS 


Special Designs and Estimates Cheerfully Given 


THE JOHN HARSCH BRONZE 
& FOUNDRY CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. D 


WILL BE LOCATED AT 
907 Sunset Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 
Arter JANUARY 1, 1927 
Genealagy: interested in your 
$4444¢+4¢44¢4¢4¢ family History, our 
priced Catalogue listing nearly 5000 
genealogical books for sale by us will 
be mailed to you for 10c. in stamps. + 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
9a Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR PAINTING 


GEORGE PLITT COMPANY, Inc. 


Wall Papers, Upholstering, Furniture, 
Carpets, Draperies, Window Shades, 
Pictures, Mirrors, Linens, Window 
Laces, Lamps, and Lamp Shades. 
Special Facilities for Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
1325 Fourteenth Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


— 


Patzonize Ours Apverriserjs—Ir Hers! 


BRONZE | 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in | 
the District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


GEO. W. WHITE 

O. H. P. JOHNSON 
FREDERICK DrC. FAUST 
Cc. F. JACOBSEN 

J. GALES MOORE 

Cc. E. BRIGHT 

A. H. BEDFORD 

Cc. L. ECKLOFF 


R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH....Asst. Trust Officer 


HAVE YOU 


“The American 


By Frederic J. Haskin 


It is generally considered to be the most 
authoritative and understandable account 
of the working side of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has ever been written. 

| 


It is a mine of information to which you 
will refer constantly. 


Before publication every chapter was read 
and approved by a Government authority. 


Know your Government! Get the facts! 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 

Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

Please find enclosed $ 

you will send, postpaid, 

American Government,” by Frederic a Haskin. 


_ for which 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 


(Price per copy—ONE DOLLAR) 


NEAL F. MEARS 


GENEALOGIST 


Post Office Box 124 
CHICAGO 


Ancestries traced, application papers pre- 
pared for membership in any society, and 
—_ histories and charts compiled and 

ited. 


Special attention given to cases involving 
legal action—such as proofs of heirship, in- 
vestigation of titles to property on the basis 
of true heirship, etc. 


References and terms on request. 


Have you seen the New Genealogical Question- 
naire (25c.), Abstract of Ancestry (35c.), Record 
Sheet (10c.), and Ancestral Chart (85c.), all post- 
paid? Rates in quantities. They are invaluable 
for securing and collating information in dificult 


cases. Send for one. Descriptive booklet gratis. 


ZOE LEE H. ANDERSON 
Beraldic Artist—Coats of Arms Emblaszoned 
Feng for reproductions in color of designs from Heraldry 

Page, D. A. R. Magazine, receive special attention. 
Address 310 10th Avenue 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Subscribers 


are urged to 
send in their 


Changes of Address 
IMMEDIATELY 


| Government” 
Vice-President 
Trust Officer 
Cit 
| 


